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A Merger of Grain Dealers Journal, American Elevator & Grain Trade 


» Grain World and Price Current-Grain Reporter 


Million Bushel Annex of the Farmers National Grain Corporation’s Elevators at Enid, Okla, 
[For description see page 490] 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 


HAVING YOUR name in this directory will introduce you to many old and new firms during the year, whom you 
do not know or could not meet in any other way. Many new concerns are looking for connections, seeking an outlet or 
an inlet, possibly in your territory. It is certain that they turn to this recognized Directory, and act upon the sugges- 
tions it gives them. The cost is only $10 per year. 


AMARILLO, TEXAS FORT DODGE, IOWA OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
Grain Exchange Members Bulpitt Grain Co., grain merchants.* Winters Grain Co., country mlg. wheat-coarse gr. 
J. N. Beasley Elevator Co., Inc., grain and seeds.* Christensen Grain Oo., grain merchants. * 
Burrus Panhandle Dlevators, public storage-mdsing. Dayis Bros. & Potter, grain shippers. 
Great West Mill & Hlevator Co., millers, grain dealers. OMAHA, NEBR. 
Henneman Grain & Seed Co., seeds and grain.* Grain Exch 
Kearns Grain & Seed Co., grain-field seeds.* FORT WORTH, TEXAS Bartle: etennion aay = puee os 
Martin-Lane Grain Co., wholesale grain.* Grain and Cotton Exchange Members Bell-Trimble Co eke vied Ualapiore . 
Stone, Lester, grain merchant. Bennett & Co., Jas. E., grain, stocks, provisions. Crowell Elevator Co., receivers, Bhinoers ® 
Brackett Grain Co., brokerage, consignments.* Updike Grain Corp., receivers & shippers.* 
BALTIMORE, MD Carter Grain Oo., OC. M., brokerage and consignments.* 
’ s Ft. Worth Elvts. & Whsg. Co., consignments, stge. 
Chamber of Commerce Members Gwynne-Little Grain Co., brokerage, consignments PAXTON, ILL 
Kal oF rai r * Lone Star Elevators, public storage-merchandising. * B ; 
Beer Crs, DRS BNA Ra ae Rogers Co., E. M., irokerege and consignments.* Watson Grain Co., corn & oats brokers.* 
Smith-Ingraham Grain Co., domestic-export grain. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. Strader, Ralph, brokerage, consgnts., merchants. 
Corn Exchange Members Transit Gr. & Comm. Co., conelemmeniic Tek cruiser PEORIA, ILL. 
Worth Gr. & Comm. Co. (Sam Strader & Harry Johnson) * 
American. Elvtr. & Grain Co., recrs., shprs., consmts.* ° 7] ) Board of Trade Members ; 
Cargill Grain Co., grain merchants. Cole Grain Co., Geo. W., receivers and shippers, 
Lewis Grain Corporation, consignments. GALVESTON, TEXAS Dewey & Sons, W. W., grain commission.* 


MecKillen, Inc., J. G., consignments, = mx oom Feltman Grain Co., Cc. H., grain commission. 
Proyoost, S. H., grain and feed broker.* Shaw, Thomas I., grain’ exporter. Luke Grain Co., grain commission.* — 
Wood Grain Corp., consignments, brokerage.* ness a me < _ Co erly gonmiassion Ae é 
ner Hudnut Grain -, receivers ana shippers. 
GREENVILLE, OHIO RE 


BURLINGTON, IOWA. Hall Grain Co., The, wholesale grain. 
Member Chicago Board of Trade , PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Bartlett-Frazier Co., grain merchants.* HUTCHINSON, KAN. : ommercial peetenre Members 
Smoot Grain Co., oper. Grain Belt Elevator.* Markley, P. R., grain broker. 
CAIRO, ILL. 
Board of Trade Members INDIANAPOLIS, IND. Re PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Thistlewood & Oo., grain and hay.* Board of Trade Members embers Grain and Hay Exchange 


Cleveland Grain Co., grain commission.* Rogers & Co., Geo. E., receivers, shippers.* 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


North Iowa Grain Co., country run grain,* IOLA, KANSAS 
Piper Grain & Mlg. Co., receivers and shippers.* : Ww cat F : a 
Wilder Grain Co., grain merchants.* Coe EOD, TEBE WERE EEC 


PONTIAC, ILL. 
Balbach, Paul A., grain buyers, all markets. 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. Grain Exchange Members 
Board of Trade Members he cles er es aka ea : SEA Es Co., grain merch;nts.* 
3 : = A eer, ‘hristopher & Co., B. C., cash and options. Dannen Grain & Mig. Co., grain mchts.-consignments, 
Bailey Ae ee ay E Bratn Com eses ee Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., grain mechts.* E. L. Lieber, strictly brokerage, grain & wad, 
Rartloiinaee Co pete aeonaetaien miss Be Kansas Elevator Co., mlg. wheat specialists.* Stratton Grain Co., grain merchants.* 


Meservey-O'Sullivan Grain Co., gr. mchts. congnts.* 


Yor -" ast “ j j j . . . 
Carhart-Code-Harwood Co., grain commission. Moore-Seaver Grain Co-, grain receivers.* 


Cleveland Grain Co., The, receivers and shippers. 


= ; ; Scoular-Bishop Grain Co,, consignments.* ST. LOUIS, MO 
7 Sao 0} cnm Ss, gr + S , 4 . RR 
Hastie” Same & iors aeain re tran 7 tees Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co., gr. mechts.* Merchants Exch : Memb 
q 18 Beas : Woleott & Lincoln, Inc., consignments. * erchants Exchange Members 


Hoit & Co., Lowell, commission, grain and seeds. 
Lamson Bros. & Co., grain, stocks, provisions.* 
Norris Grain Co., grain merchants.* LANSING, MICH. 
Quaker Oats Co., grain merchants, : 


Anheuser-Busch, Inc., feed grains.* 
Langenberg Bros. Grain Co., grain commission.* 
Morton & Co., grain commission.* 


S43, any pare apie ‘ Lansing Grain Co., Rosen Rye, soft wheat, etc.* Nanson Commission Oo,, grain commission.* 
Gre BLOT GO eae ae Michigan Elevator Exchange, Mich. grain & beans.* 
SALINA, KANS. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO LOUISVILLE, KY Smoot Grain Co., oper. Salina Terminal Elevator.* 
Bailey, E. I., shpr. grain, millf’d. oil and c.s. meal.* x 2 
Board of Trade Members Ee 
Zorn & Co., S., receivers and shippers.* NEY, OHIO 
COLUMBUS, OHIO Wells Co., The J. E., wholesale grain. 


Dill Grain Co., L. J., shippers grain-feed. 
MARYSVILLE, OHIO 


| 
Scott & Sons, 0. M., soy beans. SIC SLUV eIOWA 


DALLAS, TEXAS Grain Exchange Members 


Crouch Grain Co., J. ©., buyers wheat, corn, oats.* Flanley Grain Co., also office at Omaha, Neb.* 
Doggett Grain Co., sudan, kafir, milo, wht., corn, oats. MEMPHIS, TENN. Terminal Grain Corporation, grain merchants,* 
Merchants Exehange Members 
DECATUR, ILL Buxton, E. E., broker and commission merchant.* TOLEDO, OHIO 
A : 


Hache en eee ats Southworth & Co., E. L., consignments, futures, 
aldwir eve ., grain merchants. 


Evans Blevator Co., grain, Chicago B. of T. Members.* MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
ies = ede 
Hight Elevator Co., grain merchants. Grain & Stock Exchange 


Stratton Grain Co., grain merchants,* 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 
Derby Grain Co., gen’l grain merchants.* 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


Des Moines Elytr. & Grain Co., grain merchants.* MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 3 3 Peak Eee ANS: 
Chamber Cf Commence inentens Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc., optrs. Wellington Term, Elytr. 


ENID, OKLA. Burge Waleator Contes ere ger WICHITA, KANS. 
‘ argill Bievator Co., milling wheat. 

Board of Trade Members Hallet & Carey Co., grain merchants. Board of Trade Members 
Enid Terminal Bley. Co., pub. storage. gr. mchts.* Hiawatha Grain Co., screenings.* Adair-Morton Grain Co., wheat. corn, oats, barley,* 
Feuquay Grain Co., optrs. country elvtrs., gr. mdsg.* McGuire Company, Arthur, shprs. b’wheat, m/wht.*  Oraig Grain Co., wheat specialists, consignments. 
General Grain Co., term, elvtr., gr. merchants. Seroggins Grain Co., grain merchants.* Harold-Wallis Grain Co., milling wheat specialists. 
Johnston, W. B., wheat, coarse grains, field seeds.* Smith-McLinden Grain Co., wheat. corn, grains, feeds. 
Salina Terminal Plvtr., oprts. Southwest Term. Elvtr. Wichita Terminal Elytr. Co., gen’l elytr. business.* 
Union Equity Co-operative Exchange L. D. 66 & 67. NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Produce Exchange Members WINCHESTER, IND. 
*Members Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn. Stratton Grain Co., grain merchants.* Goodrich Bros. Co., wholesale grain and seeds.* 


Grain & Weed Journals Consolidated. a merger of Grain Dealers Journal (Est. 1898), American Elevator & Grain Trade (Est. 1882), Grain World (Est. 1928), and 
Price Current-Grain Reporter (Est. 1844), Published on the 2nd and 4th Wednesday of each month in the interest of progressive wholesalers in grain, feed, and field 
seed. 332 South La Salle Street. Chicago, Tllinois. U. S. A. Price $2.00 per year. 25e per copy. Entered as second class matter November 27, 1930, at the postottice 
eat Chicago, Ill., under the act of March 3, 1879. Wol. LXXV. No. 12. December 25, 193d. 
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Use Universal Grain Code and Reduce Your Telegraph Tolls 
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SIMON DS-SHIELDS-LONSDALE GRAIN CO. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


, Specializing in Southwestern Corn 
Wire Us for Prices Capacity 7,000,000 Bushels 


DAVIS- NOLAND- MERRILL GRAIN CO. 
Board of Trade 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Operating 


SANTA FE ELEVATOR “A” 
10,200,000 BUSHELS 


Modern Fireproof Storage 


Ask for our bids on Wheat, hike Oats, Rye and Barley for 
shipment to Kansas City and the Gulf—Special Bin Storage 
Furnished at Regular Storage Rates. 


A Service of 57 Years Handling Your Cash and Option Orders 


B.C. CHRISTOPHER & COMPANY 


200-206 Board of Trade, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


BRANCH OFFICES—Wichita, Hutchinson, Salina, Emporia, Great Bend, Colby, Dodge City, Topeka, Atchinson, Kansas; St. Joseph, 
Springfield, Sedalia, Joplin, Mo. 


Chamber of Commerce Va Tr or : Chamber of Commerce 
— ~ Members Se . : : ye Members | 


1 
pe Offices: FAIRMONT, MINN. MARSHALL, MINN. GRAND a a N. D. 
WILLISTON, N. D. SIOUX FALLS, S. D. LINCOLN, NEBR MH 
HASTINGS, NEBR. NORTH PLATTE, NEBR. 
e 
Grain Merchants 
Minneapolis Duluth Winnipeg 


Main Office: ; : 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. When writing advertisers men- 
CARGILL ELEVATORS INC. SEED DIVISION tion Grain & Feed Journals Con- 


Tershinal Off DULUTH - MILWAUKEE - GREEN BAY OMAHA - PORTLAND Poet ea oe meee od, nel 

ermina ces: - - 5 > . . 
ORE. - CHICAGO - TOLEDO - BUFFALO - NEW YORK - ALBANY - BOSION both yourself and the publication. 
WINNIPEG, MAN. - MONTREAL, QUE. 


CIPHER CODES 


We carry the following cifer codes in stock: 
Universal Grain Code, board cover. ..$1.00 


Robinsons Cifer Code, leather....... 2.50 
ns: 4 Nn Code Je lee ile nee 
er’s Code (1917), cloth......... 
Cross Telegraphic Cipher (9th edition) 3.50 
tne Ty Fa Ce Lowe senate Bie wee os AND 02d od OTHER GRAINS 
ode, 5t with sup.. K ‘ , 

Baltimore, Export ableiCodemukt. .:6 15.00 

Bentley’s Complete Phrase Code..... 10.00 A ny Grade A ny Quantity A ny Time 
Riverside Flour, Improved (6th Ed.) .12.50 

Calpack Code (1923) ..62s022+.s00- 10.00 


prices are f. o. b. Chicago 


Pes ee. BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


“tore i oe eae nal Chicago, Ill. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Place your name and business before the progres- 
sive grain elevator men of the entire country by 
advertising in the Grain & Feed Journals Consol- 


idated. It reaches them twice each month. 
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LAMSON BROS. & CO. sonos: corron 
2909 Board of Trade hed LE) UES Chicago, III. BUTTER - EGGS 
“61 years of continuous service in the grain trade.” PROVISIONS 


E. W. BAILEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS : 
GRAIN, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS 114244 Board of Trade, CHICAGO 


PROV’NS & Co BONDS 
| SUGAR O RUBBER BUYERS OF 
MEMBERS 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 


AND ALL PRINCIPAL EXCHANGES Oats Corn Wheat Barley 


—PRIVATE WIRES— 


en Cedar Rapids, Ft. Dodge, Akron, St. Joseph, 
Ask for Bids la. la. Ohio Mo. ~* 


WHEAT, CORN, OATS 
RYE, BARLEY, SEEDS CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


CONSIGNMENTS 
ond, orders a Futures Sotictted ona |! | To BUY or SELL | | CARHART CODE HARWOOD CO. 
T. LOUIS KANSAS CITY RENT Gr LEASE Grain Commission 


ST. 
Merchants Exchange Board of Trade 


a INDIANAPOLIS | an ELEVATOR 111 W. Jackson St. CHICAGO 


PEORIA CAIRO Place an adv. in the “Wanted” or 
11 Board of Trade 403 Board of Trade “For Sale” columns of the GRAIN 
& FEED JOURNALS, of Chicago. 


332 So. La Salle St., Chicago It will bring you quick returns. 


Harris, Burrows 
& Hicks 


Siebel C. Harris 
Mgr. Grain Department 


James E. Bennett | THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 


BARTLETT FRAZIER CO. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Receivers—Buyers—Shippers—Exporters 


111 W. JACKSON ST., CHICAGO 


We Specialize in 
Hedging and 
Spreading Operations 
Members Principal Exchanges 


135 So. La Salle St. 
Chicago 
Minneapolis St. Paul 


Ship Your Grain or Seeds and Send Your Orders to 


J. H. DOLE & COMPANY 


RECEIVERS and COMMISSION MERCHANTS CHICAGO PEORIA ST. LOUIS 


Use Universal Grain Code 
and Reduce Your Telegraph Tolls 
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J. G. McKILLEN, INc. | AmericanElevator & Grain Company, Inc. 


PRE CEIVERS RECEIVERS, SHIPPERS AND ELEVATOR OPERATORS 
Consignments a Specialty CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 


BUFFALO . NEW YORK Our System of Terminal Elevators, enables us to give prompt service and reliable quality 
on coarse grains, durums and protein milling wheats. 
Upon readers patronage of its 


placed) bee the success Wood Grain Corp. 
fe) ain & Feed Journals Con: 

solidated. Mention it. "Thank CONSIGNMENTS — BROKERAGE 
you. BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Lewis Grain Corp. 


A good firm to consign to 
Corn—Oats—Soft Wheat—Barley 


BUFFALO NEW YORK 


TURNER - HUDNUT 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers GRAIN Shippers 
Pekin, Illinois 


LUKE ou, | fen oan 
eos Co., Inc. @ w. w. DEWEY: SONS ® 
Solicits Your Peoria Business Saat ates’ newa 


Consign Your Corn to Us 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS PEORIA 


Nanson Commission Co. 
Grain—Hay—Seeds 
202 Merchants Exchange Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Des Moines Elevator & Grain Co. 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


Terminal and 14 country stations. Capacity 1,000,000 bushels 
We specialize in Oats and High Grade Corn. Oats sacked for Southern Trade 


Future Trading | | Crowell Elevator Co. | | LANGENBERG BROS. GRAIN 


OMAHA, NEBR. 


Upon Organized Commodity Federal Bonded Warehouse COMPANY 
Markets Capacity 1,200,000 Bushels Established 1877 
by G. Wright Hoffman Over 60 Years’ Continuous Service ST. LOUIS NEW ORLEANS 


Reviews the development and extent of 
future trading in the various commodities 
and markets; explains effect of future trad- 
ing on price stabilization and operation of 


future markets. Cloth bound, 500 pages, E. H. BEER & co., INC. 


price $5.00, plus postage. Weight, 3 Ibs. Successors to 


Geo. E. Rogers & Co. 


ee R Baadsl 1 Chas. England & Co., Ine. WABASH BUILDING PITTSBURGH, PA. 
rain ee ournals ‘ 
: GRAIN—HAY—SEEDS RECEIVERS—SHIPPERS 
Consolidated Commissions Merchants GRAIN--H 
332 S. LaSalle St. Chicago, Ill. 308-310 Chamber of Commerce, Baltimore --HAY--MILLFEED--FLOUR 
If would avoid trade disputes, and differences S { 
CONFIRMATION anscraeent expensive errors, use triplicating con- a ety 
firmation blanks. von retain tissue copy, sige pat F 
d original and duplicate to customer. e signs S | | 
BLANKS ne and returns the other. amp e nve opes 
Thi 1 th ntire burden for any misunder- * 4: : 
adie of cue. intentions upon the other party for mailing samples of grain, feed 
Simple - Complete - Safe and protects you against the expensive misinterpre- and seed. Made of heavy kraft pa- 
tation of your trades. per, strong and durable; size, 442x7 
The use of these confirmations makes for safer business. Spaces are provided for recording inches. Have a limited supply to sell 
all essential conditions of each trade. at $2.35 per hundred, 500, $10.00 plus 
Fifty confirmations in triplicate, bound with pressboard and wire stitched, size 5% x 8”. postage. 
Order form No. 6 CB. Price 75 cts. plus postage. Three copies $2.00 GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 


, Consolidated 
GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated, 332 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 332 S. La Salle St., Chicago, II. 
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ZELENY 


Thermometer System 
Protects Your Grain 


HORNER & WYATT 


Engineers 


Designers of Grain Elevators 


and Feed Mills 


Power Problems a Specialty 
470 BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Estimates cheerfully given. 
Write us for catalog No. 6. 


Zeleny Thermometer Co. 
542 S. DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Santa Fe Elevator “A” 


Kansas City, Kans. 


Capacity 
10,500,000 Bushels 


ve 


JOHN S. METCALF CO. 


Grain Elevator Engineers and Constructors 
105 W. Adams St., Chicago ; 460 St. Helen St., Montreal 837 W. Hastings St., Vancouver, B. C. 
12-15 Dartmouth Street, London, England 


Equipped with 


Br Four Stewart 

000,000 Link-Belt 

Bushels Grain Car 
Unloaders 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD ELEVATOR AT BALTIMORE 


w.rsinxcs, JAMES STEWART CORPORATION ye at Dat 
PRESIDENT ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS VICE-PRES.-GEN’L MGR. 


apt LURES ee FISHER BUILDING—343 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


“= &Mones- Hettelsater Construction Co. 
ae Mutual Building — — Kansas City, Mo. 

Pe Designers and Builders 

e Avy Grain Elevators 


Feed and Flour Mills 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 
a : A Springfield, Ill. 
a eee. ball tT 1,000,000 bus. Elevator 
aa a 77 aannee c 8 Story Flour Mill — 4 Story Cereal Mill 


| : | os a oa a ‘Maal be 2 Story Warehouse 
y p mJ a be . a” i i” ae, ea designed and constructed by us under a 
ae ea single contract. 
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The Barnett & Record Company 


DESIGNERS MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. BUILDERS 
Grain Elevators — Mill Buildings — Industrial Plants 


Clark’s Car Load McMillin Truck Dump [WE SPECIALIZE 


% in Modernizing Country Elevators 
= For Electric Power Our recommendations will cost you noth- 
ing. When do you wish us to submit es- 
rain a es timates on remodeling your grain-handling 
q. ¢ facilities? 


THE VAN NESS CONSTRUCTION CO. 


‘Eighth edition, extended to show bushels in Grain Exchange Omaha, Neb. 


largest carloads, shows the etna } range of 


reductions of pounds to bushels by fifty pound 
breaks. 
20,000 to 129,950 Ibs. to bushels of 32 Ibs. 
20,000 ' 74 ‘4,950 " om 34 Ld 
20,000 o 118, 950 Ll} mu u Ld 48 Ld 
20,000 o 140, 950 ity ii] i] Li} 56 ” | | | 
20,000 ow 140,950 “ " o " 60 w 


Pounds in red ink; bushels in black, 48 pages, 
Linen ledger paper reinforced, bound in keratol 
with marginal index. Weight, 8 oz. 


Price $2.50 at Chicago 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 


Consolidated 


332 So. La Salle St., Chicago In the above we are offering an en- 
e tirely different type of construction than 


that used in any other types of over- 
head dumps. 


Hedging by Dealing With this dump the vehicle can be 


GRAIN ELEVATOR BUILDERS 


Feed Mills Coal Plants 
Repairing and Remodeling 


MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS 


= G ° raised until some part of it will come There is no better time to ad- 
in rain Futures in contact with the ceiling, which is a vertise than the present. Bet- 
By G. Wright Hoffman, Ph.D. great advantage in driveways having a bef 
SN thee weer pacer tee oes low ceiling. Al parts in plain view and ter start BOLO Cape oe eas 
sion ses presentation of ie Sahiecs in under complete control of the operator petitor. Write the JOURNAL 
a comprehensive and scientific manner. at all times. Sufficient power so it can today. 
This book, bound in cloth, 141 pages, be stopped and started at will. Hun- 


includes, besides an extensive bibliogra- 
phy, chapters on: The Development of 
Futures Trading and the Practice of 
Hedging; The Theory of Hedging: Limi- 


dreds in use and fully guaranteed. 


For prices, plans for installation, and 


tations Affecting Hedging; The Extent of descriptive circular 
Bedes Extension of the Principle of Market Record Blank 
edging. ; 
This is a valuable book and will be Address to For C. N. D. and Radio Markets 
worth to you many times its cost. This book provides i (eee for ra 
Price $2.00 f. 0. b. Chic convenient compilation of an hourly reco 
oe Pen eM Aaee L. J. McMILLIN of the market prices of Wheat, Corn, Oats, 
GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 525 Board of Trade Bldg Rye and Barley. Each sheet is ruled for a 
Consolidated INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA Asis o ipeiee ee Nie a auPristed con 
: usiness day of the wee rint on 
332 S. LaSalle St. Chicago, IIl. ’ Goldenrod bond paper and bound in books 


of 60 sheets, over a year’s supply, with 
heavy pressboard hinged covers, size 94x 


We think you have by far the best There is a great deal of substantial in- ee anaes sO ieee ha rece 


grain journal there is published, and formation in your paper, and I always 

sure like to read all the details of each enjoy receiving and reading it.—Homer GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 
issue, and also the advertisements—Ad- Caldwell, Peoria, Ill., state agent Spring- Consolidated © ill 
kins Bros. Grain Cu., Burlington Junc- field Fire & Marine Ins. Co., Springfield, 332 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


tion, Mo. Mass. 
Coal Sales Book Cade. 


It facilitates bookkeeping, and reduces the chanee 
for error. Practically three books in one: 1. Orig- 
inal entry of all sales made. 2. Original entry of 
the scale weights. 38. Journal from which the post- 


A convenient form for advising receivers of the grade, 
kind and weight of grain shipped. 


Loaded into car—initials and number, seal numbers, at.......... : - 
Btation Gs ec es ewer date; billed shipper’s order notify. Serna tar eievateiese ; Ing 18 done. 
MSAit TOL WS cisie x cisiccs 5:3 . made ENTOURH’. 060 te ccbs Dank motces ciste:6 sine It contains spaces for 10,000 truck loads. Each 


to apply on sale of....... ..-bushels made........... page is ruled with column headings, as follows: 


Date, Ledger Folio, Buyer, Driver, Gross, Tare, 
Net, Kind, Price, Amount, Cash, Charge. 

This book is 10% x15% inches and contains 200 
numbered pages of linen ledger paper. Well bound 
with black cloth, and red keratol back and corners. 
Weight, 4 lbs. 

Order Form 44Improved. Price, $4.00 at Chicago. 


Grain & Feed Journals 


Consolidated 
332 So. La Salle St., Chicago, III. 


Fifty white bond originals, machine perforated, easily 
removed without tearing, and 50 manila duplicates, bound 
in heavy pressboard, hinged covers, with two sheets of 
carbon. Size, 5%4x8%4 inches. Weight, 8 ounces. Order 
Form 3 SN. Single copy, 75c; three copies, $2.00, f. 0. b. 
Chicago. 
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Consolidated 
332 S. La Salle St. Chicago, IIl. 


Shipping Notices Duplicating 


ELEVATORS FOR SALE 


SELL—TO SETTLE ESTATE—HBlevator and 
warehouse in heart of Utah’s granary, at Trem- 
onton, Utah. Write Mrs. Lars.Anderson, 449 N. 
ist West, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


INDIANA—10,000 bushel elevator for sale on 
N.Y.C. Ry. Fully equipped and in good terri- 


tory. Owner died. For information write 75Z8, 
Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, IIl. 


Every penny invested in a Journal ‘Wanted 
—For Sale’’ ad returns an amazing per cent 
of profit. 


MISSOUR!—Flour and Feed Mill with Eleva- 
tor and Big Warehouse for sale; fine location for 
feed mill and mill is in fair running order. For 
particulars write H. Wedepohl, Berger, Mo. 


INDIANA—10,000 bu. elevator, 
for sale, retail seed, feed and coal business. 
Settlement of estate reason for sale. At Lo- 
santville, Ind. Nettie May Powell, Admrx., 
Lynn, Ind. 


hammer mill 


Whenever there is a real opportunity of in- 
terest to the grain trade, it is usually regis- 
tered in the ‘‘Wanted—For Sale’’ columns of 
the Journal. 


SO. MINN. — One-third interest in farmers 
elevator. and wholesale grocery business for 
sale on account of illness; splendid business in 
good grain territory. Write for information to 
A. L. Schaumkessel, Waseca, Minn. 


SOUTHWESTERN OHIO—25,000 bushel me- 
tal sided elevator for sale; own siding and 
ground; wish to devote entire time to feed 
business; would expect to buy all ground grains 
from purchaser of this plant. Write Mineral- 
ized Yeast Mills, Ingomar, Ohio. 


On the other end of the Journal’s ‘‘Wanted 
—For Sale’’ columns you will find 9,000 grain 
dealers anxious to know what you have for 
them. 


MINNESOTA—125,000 bus. iron clad frame 
cleaning and transfer elevator for sale, electric 
power, fast handling, good cleaner equipment, 
Northwestern road, a good transit point, and in 
good barley territory. Real bargain price 
Banner Grain Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


KANSAS Elevator practically sold after three 
insertions. Here’s what the advertiser writes: 
“We enclose check for three insertions of our 
ad. We have had more than a dozen inquiries 
from our ad and believe that we will be able 
to effect a sale.’’ This proves conclusively the 
value of a Journal Want-Ad. 


Modern Methods 


ELEVATORS WANTED 


GRAIN ELEVATOR WANTED in Central 
Kansas; must be in good grain and feed terri- 
tory; price reasonable. G.H. Laidlaw, Maize, Kan. 


HAVE CASH BUYER for well located coun- 
try elevators in Southwest Kansas or Northern 
Oklahoma. Give full details as to volume, com- 
petition, scope of buying territory, condition 
of elevators and rock bottom cash prices. Ad- 
dress 75W8 Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, Ill. 


WANT ADS WORK WONDERS 


They sell elevators, find help and partners, 
secure machines and engines which you want, 
sell those for which you have no further use, 
and perform a myriad of kindred services for 
shrewd people who use them regularly. READ 
and USE THEM. 


MILLS FOR SALE 


MICHIGAN—Flour and feed mill for sale, 
located in productive mid-west territory. In 
good operating condition and doing a nice re- 
tail coal and feed business. Address P. O. Box 
217, Lake Odessa, Michigan. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


ILLINOIS—Grain, feed and seed business for 
sale, coal sheds and electrified grist mill in con- 
nection; been established for over 25 years; 
grain storage capacity 25,000 bus.; located in 
heart of dairy district; in small town on state 
highway; 400 population; 75 mi. from Chicago; 
will sell for $8,000, which is less than hali of 
what I have invested in it. Terms: $4,500 cash, 
mortgage for balance at 5%. Must retire on ac- 
count of poor health. Write A. A. Mulligan, 
Capron, Ill. 


SITUATION WANTED 


MANAGER POSITION wanted with farmers 
elevator co.; 17 years’ experience; all sidelines; 
can start at once; best of references. 75V1, 
Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, IIl. 


POSITION MANAGING elevator 
yrs. experience in grains and feeds. Will make 
interview, go anywhere. References. Write 
75W3 Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, Ill. 


wanted; 15 


SALES MANAGER—College graduate; 15 yrs. 
exper.; wishes to represent reputable manufac- 
turer of poultry and dairy feeds or receiver and 
shipper of grain pdts. in New England or New 
York State. 75Z5 Grain & Feed Journals, Chgo. 


CONSOLIDATED 


Gre JOURNALS 


332 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


A Merger of Grain Dealers Journal, American 
Elevator & Grain Trade, Grain World and 


Price Current-Grain Reporter. 


Gentlemen:—In order to keep posted on modern methods 
of elevator management, I wish to receive the Grain & 


Feed Journals 
‘Two Dollars. 


Name of Firm..... 
Capacity of Elevator Post Omics 
CHICO IOC AE bushels 


Consolidated semi-monthly. 


Enclosed find 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 


HELP WANTED 


MEN WANTED—Feed mill machinery sales- 


men. 74J6 Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, IIl. 


SALESMAN WANTED—For the western por- 
tion of lower Michigan now calling on country 
grain, feed and seed dealers, to handle, as a 
sideline, a well known line of farm and field 
seeds for a reputable midwestern organization. 
The man selected will be given full co-operation 
and will have a real opportunity to substantially 
increase his earnings. Write for information to 
75W9 Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago. 


“STOP! READ! THINK! One advertiser 
writes, ‘‘Your service brought me 24 replies.’’ 
We can do the same for you. Don’t wait, write 
now. 


EXPERIENCED ADVERTISING man wanted 
to take position with progressive field seed 
house located in central states. Some one with 
seed experience preferred, however, not an ab- 
solute requirement if otherwise qualified. Work 
consists of writing and preparing copy for field 


seed catalogs and circulars, newspaper and 
radio advertising, etc. State complete expe- 
rience, age, reterences and other particulars. 


Address 75Y1, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago. 


COMPETENT AND EXPERIENCED elevator 
managers, foremen, bookkeepers, auditors, sec- 
ond men and solicitors can easily and quickly 
be found through an ad in the “Help Wanted”’ 
column of the Grain and Feed Journals, Con- 
solidated, Chicago, IIl. 


POPCORN WANTED 
POPCORN WANTED 
Carlots or less. Send sample for 
Mention quantity. 
Prunty Seed & Grain Co., 14 S. Ist St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


FEED INGREDIENTS 


YEAST 
Highest Quality 
Iowa's Best Yeast added to your 
mashes will increase your. sales 
and custom grinding. Prices are 
not prohibitive. Write for par- 
ticulars. lIowa’s Best Products Co., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


SAMPLE ENVELOPES 


SAMPLE ENVELOPES—SPEAR SAFETY— 
for mailing samples of grain, feed and seed. 
Made of heavy kraft paper, strong and durable; 
size 44%4x7 inches. Have limited supply to sell 
at $2.35 per hundred or 500, $10.00 plus postage. 
Sample mailed on request. Grain & Feed Jour- 
nals, 332 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


SAMPLE PANS 


bid. 


by bending, reinforced around top 


edge with copper wire. Strong, 
light, durable. The dull, non-re- 
flecting surface of the metal will 
not rust or tarnish; assists users 
to judge of the cotor and to detect 
impurities. 
Grain Size, 24%, x 12 x 16%”, $2.00 
at Chicago. 


Seed Size, 1% x 9 x 11”, $1.65 
at Chicago. 
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Cipher Codes 


Universal Grain Code: Most complete, 
up-to-date grain code published. Effects 
a greater reduction in tolls than any 
other domestic code. 150 pages, 41%4x7 
inches. Price, leather, $3.00; paper, $1.00. 


Robinson Telegraph Cipher Code: Re- 
vised with all supplements, for domestic 
grain business. Leather, $2.50; cloth, $2.00. 


Dowling’s Grain Code for Grain Milling 
and Produce Trades, 6th edition: Used ex-— 
tensively in Western Canada. 154 pages. 
41%4x6% inches. Weight 4 ozs. Price $3.00. 

Millers Telegraphic Cipher: (1927) For 
the milling and flour trades. 77 pages, 
3%4x6 inches. Cloth bound. Price $2.00. 

Cross Telegraphic Cipher: 9th edi- 
tion revised for provision and _ grain 
Leer 148 pages, 4144x534 inches. Cloth 


A. B. C. Improved Fifth Edition 
with Sup.: Reduces cable tolls 50% thru 
use of five-letter words, any two of which 
may be sent as one. In English. Price, 
$20.00. 

Bentley’s Complete Phrase Code: Con- 
tains nearly 1,000 million combinations, 
any two of which can be sent as one 
word. Thru its use a saving of 50% can 
be effected in cablegrams. 8%x1l0% 
inches. Leather back and corners. $10.00. 

Peerless Grain Code for international 
grain and feed trades. 300,000 different 
offers expressed by one half codeword 
combining Destination, Time of Shipment, 
Quantity, Quality and Price. 10,000 com— 
plete Phrases relate to Export grain 
trade. Private Supplement contains 3000 
blank code words. Price $85.00. 

Baltimore Export Cable Code: Hinrich’s 
fourth edition, completed especially for 
export grain trade. 152 pages, 6%x9 
inches, bound in leather. Price $15.00. 

Riverside Flour Code, Improved (5 let- 
ter revision): Sixth edition. For use in 
domestic and export trade. Size 6x7 
inches, 304 pages. Bound in flexible 
leather, $12.50. 

All prices are f. o. b. Chicago. 
GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 
Consolidated 
332 So. La Salle Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


Railroad Claim 
Books 


require little of your time for filing, 
and contain spaces for all the neces- 
sary information in the order which 
assure prompt attention on the part 
of the claim agent. They increase and 
hasten your return by helping you 
to prove your claims and by helping 
the claim agent to justify payment. 


A is for Loss of Weight in Transit Claims. 


B—Loss in Market Value Due to Delay in 
Transit. 


C—Loss in Quality Due to Delay in Transit. 


D—Loss in Market Value Due to Delay in 
Furnishing Cars. 


E—Overcharge in Freight or Weight. 


These claim blanks are printed on 
bond paper, bound in book form, 
each book containing 100 originals 
and 100 duplicates, a two-page index, 
instructions and summary showing 
just which claims have not been paid, 
and four sheets of carbon. 


The five forms are well bound in three 
books, as follows: 


411-A contains 100 sets all Form A. 
Price, $2.00. Weight 3 lbs. 


411-E contains 100 sets all Form E. 
Price, $2.00. 


411-5 contains 60 sets Form A, 10 Form 
B, 10 Form C, 10 Form D and 10 Form E. 
Price, $2.00. 


Grain & Feed Journals 
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MACHINES FOR SALE 


CRACKED CORN Machine for sale, has mo- 
tor. Late style. 75Z3 Grain& Feed Journals, Chgo. 


CORN CRUSHER—Feeder—Rebuilt for sale. 
Nickle Engineering Works, Saginaw, Mich. 


CORN CUTTER, grader, aspirator. Used only 
few months; ton per hour. 75N5, Grain & Feed 
Journals, Chicago, Ill. 


EAR CORN Crusher & Feeder for sale, also 
hammer mill, used less than year. Bargain. 
75Z4 Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, I. 


FEED MIXER one ton vertical, floor level 
feed; has motor; latest type machine; bargain 
for cash. 75N4, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago. 


BARGAIN — Truck dump and scales, corn 
sheller, cleaner, elevator and 5-bushel Richard- 
son automatic scale for sale. Write W. \W. 
Pearson, West Point, Ind. 

HAMMER MILL Feeder for sale. Crushes 
and feeds ear corn—small grain mixtures, vari- 
able flow control, tramp metal protection—our 
own make, factory rebuilt. Nickel Engineer- 
ing, Saginaw, Mich. 

MILL FOR SALE—Unique attrition mill man- 
ufactured by the Robinson Mfg. Company, for 
sale at a reasonable price. Powered by two 20- 
h.p. motors. Twenty-four inch. Also set of 
new piates go with mill. Inquire of Mendota 
Farmers Co-op. Supply Co., Mendota, Il. 

NO. 3 HESS STEAM grain drier for sale; 
will install any place in State of Ohio at half 
price; guarantee will operate as good as new; 
scarcely been used; also two Boss car loaders, 
good condition, at half price. Will take in 
trade 8 bu. automatic scale. Write W. D. Rapp 
& Son, Sabina, Ohio. 

MACHINERY BARGAINS—Gruendler No. 3 
Whirl-beater hammer mill in very good condi- 
tion for sale, practically new; also 50-h.p. sta- 
tionary Hart-Parr Engine in good running or- 
der with Texrope drive. Will sell all three 
together or separately. Write 75Z11 Grain & 
Feed Journals, Chicago, Ill. 

THE WANTED-FOR SALE DEPARTMENT 
of GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS is a market 
place where buyer and seller, employer and 
employe, and those offering investments ‘can 
meet to their mutual advantage and profit and 
it will pay every subscriber to give these col- 
umns a close study twice each month, because 
of the constantly changing variety of oppor- 
tunities seeking your consiceration. 


SCALES FOR SALE 


HOWE TRUCK SCALE for sale; 20-ton; 9'x 
20’ platform; extra good condition; bargain. 
Write 75X5 Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, Ill. 


SEEDS FOR SALE 


MILLET Siberian, Early, Fortune and Hog 
for sale; also Black and Red Amber Caneseed. 
Straight or mixed cars. Reimer Smith Grain 
Co., Holyoke. Colo. 

WHEN YOU want field or grass seed, write 
us, and we will put you in communication with 
nearby dealers, who have what you seek. The 
service is free. Information Buro, Grain & Feed 
Journals, 332 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 


What have you? 


FOR SALE 
An Elevator 


Machinery 
Seeds 


Do you want? 


An Elevator 
Machinery 
Position 
Partner 
Seeds 

Help 


Grain & Feed Journals 


CONSOLIDATED 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
readers who would like to know. 
Tell them thru a “For Sale & 
Want” Ad. Costs 25 cents per 
type line. 


MACHINES WANTED 


USED EUREKA Pelleter wanted with dies. 
Benton Mill & Warehouse Co., Corvallis, Ore. 


USED OR Reconditioned belt driven % ton 
feed mixer, corn cracker and grader wanted 
State make, model and price. Write Mann & 
Mann, Hartley, lowa. 


DOUBLE RUNNER attrition grinder or good 
hammermill wanted. Must be 50-h.p. or more. 
Truck scale, preferably 15 ton. Good bag clos- 
ing machine; floor scale. Write 75Y9, Grain & 
Feed Journals, Chicago, Il. 


USED MILL MACHINERY wanted as fol- 
lows: Scourer, scalping machine, cracked corn 
grinder, feed mixer (about 500 to 1,000 Ib. 
capacity), three roll feed mill. Also rack head 
and boot including cups and belt. All the 
above machinery must be small. L. L. Coryell 
& Son, Lincoln, Neb. 


WANTED—Grain Dealers who are contem- 
plating installing new machinery to use the 
“Machines Wanted’ columns of GRAIN & 
FEED JOURNALS in securing prices and esti- 
mate of machines for sale. We can save you 
money. More than value received. 


RUBBER BELTING FOR SALE 


RUBBER BELTING remnants for sale cheap. 
75Y8, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, Ill. 


SCALES WANTED 


10 OR 15 TON Truck Scale 16x8 platform 
wanted. L. D. Brand, Douglass, Kans. 


ONE USED PORTABLE platform scale want- 
ed with pillar guard. Platform 21”x30”" equipped 
with single beam graduated 100% x %2. Total 
capacity 15002. Write Soo Terminal Co., 1001 
BE. Portage Ave., Sault Ste Marie, Mich. 


MOTORS FOR SALE 
MOTORS—Stock from receiver’s sale; all sizes; 
low prices. 74J7 Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago. 
MOTOR—30-h.p. 3/60/2300-1200 r.p.m. and 
starter for sale. Bargain $150. Write C. E. 
Spang, Georgetown, Ill. 


MOTORS — Complete stock guaranteed, re- 
built motors, half price. Write 75Z15 Grain & 
Feed Journals, Chicago, Ill. 


DYNAMOS AND MOTORS WANTED — 
Buyers and this equipment are reached in 
largest numbers and at the least expense 
through the use of the ‘“DYNAMO-MOTORS” 
columns of Grain & Feed Journals—the medium 
for power bargains. 


RAT EXTERMINATOR 
RAT LUNCHES—Kills rats and mice without 
poison. Ready to use. Just lay them out. En- 
dorsed by agricultural authorities. $1 large pack- 
age—$3.50 a carton prepaid. Salesmen-Distrib- 
utors wanted. Rat Lunches Co., Carroll, Ia. 


Your 
RADIO MARKET 


Record 


A boon to the grain dealer who 
keeps a convenient, permanent rec- 
ord of market quotations for ready 
reference. 


This form provides convenient spaces 
for hourly quotations on Wheat, 
Corn, Oats, Rye, and Barley. A 
week on a sheet, and a year’s supply 
of sheets in a book. 


Order Form CND 97-5. 
Price, $1, plus postage. Shipping 
Weight, 1 Ib. 


Grain & Feed Journals 
Consolidated 
332 S. La Salle St. 


Chicago, Ill. 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 


Addition to Farmers National Warehouse Corporation Facility at Enid, Oklahoma 


Built by 


McKENZIE-HAGUE CO. 


Engineers and Contractors 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Efficient Systems 
of Dust Control 


as specialized by us cost less to 
operate than ordinary suction 
systems and show greatly 
improved results. 


The Dust Control System installed in 

The Oklahoma Wheat Pool Elevator 

illustrated and described in this 
number is a good example. 


Let us solve your dust problems. 


THE DAY COMPANY 


2938 Pillsbury Ave. Minneapolis, Minn. 


“EU REKA- 
BUHLER” 


GONE!! 
2,200 have lost 


Think of it, 2,200 grain and seed handlers 
have lost their last opportunity to cuss, 
to suffer costly delays and destructive 
cleaning—they threw out their out-of-date 
eccentric drives and modernized their 
cleaning with the simpler, safer, trouble- 
free Patented “Eureka-Buhler” eccentric- 
less drive. They say—“Much better screen 
separations, the lots we turn out are sharp- 
er, cleaner and cost less”. Get the story, 
reader, our catalog explains. 


Patented 


S. HOWES CO., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 


RAIN RNA 
OURNALS 


GR @ 2D 
Qe CONSOLIDATED 
INCORPORATED 


332 S. La Salle St., 
Charles S. Clark, Manager 


Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 


A merger of 


GRAIN DEALERS. JOURNAL 
Established 1898 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR & 
GRAIN TRADE 
Ystablished 1882 


THE GRAIN WORLD 
Established 1928 


PRICE CURRENT -GRAIN REPORTER 
Hstablished 1844 


Published on the. second and fourth 
Wednesdays of each month in the inter— 
ests of better business methods for pro- 
gressive wholesale dealers in grain, feed 


and field seeds. It is the champion of 
improved mechanical equipment for facili- 
tating and expediting the handling, grind- 
ing and improvement of grain, feeds and 
seeds. 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES to United 
States and countries within the 8th Pos- 
tal Zone, semi- monthly, one year, cash 
with order, $2.00; 
issue, 25c. 


To Canada and Foreign Countries, pre— 
paid, one year, $3.00 

THE ADVERTISING value of the Grain 
& Feed Journals Consolidated as a me-— 
dium for reaching progressive grain, feed 
and field seed dealers and elevator oper— 
ators is unquestioned. d 


Advertisements of meritorious grain 
elevator and feed grinding machinery and 
of responsible firms who seek to serve 
grain, feed and field seed dealers are so— 
licited. We will not knowingly permit our 
pages to be used by irresponsible firms 
for advertising a fake or a swindle. 

LETTERS on subjects of interest to 
those engaged in the grain, feed and field 
seed trades, news items, reports on crops, 
grain movements, new grain firms, new 
grain elevators, contemplated improve— 
ments, grain receipts, shipments, and cars 
leaking grain in transit, are always wel- 
come. Let us hear from you. 

QUERIES for grain trade information 
not found in the Journal are invited. 
The service is free. 


single copy current 
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PLACING new corn in large cribs 
without ventilators is sure to result in 
heavy losses. 


SOYBEAN prices are indulging in an 
independent bull market of their own 
that has been very pleasing to ship- 
pers selling on consignment. 


KANSAS has 166,000 farms, most of 
them growing wheat, yet the signers of 
the new 4-year A.A.A. contract are 24,- 
000 fewer than under the 1933-36 pro- 
gram, which should be pleasing to 
grain dealers handling the increased 
volume from unrestricted production. 


THE SOCIAL SECURITY act may be 
unconstitutional, and in the opinion of 
good lawyers, it is, yet it is advisable 
for employers to study the application 
of the law to their business. For seeds- 
men and most other merchants this 
task has been performed by one of the 
speakers at the meeting of the South- 
ern Seedsmen’s Ass’n, whose study is 
published on page 495. 


THE SEVERAL seedsmen’s organi- 
zations now being formed could be 
made a powerful agency of co-opera- 
tion with the feed and grain ass’ns in 
shaping legislation in the several states 
in the interest of business. 


IF YOU are willing to help check the 
swindling operations of truckers write 
us full particulars regarding their op- 
erations and methods to the end that 
we may advise grain dealers every- 
where and keep them on guard. 


SOYBEAN OIL MEAL crushers and 
feeders will find the different opinions 
of the Illinois and Wisconsin stations 
on the benefits of heating the meal, as 
published on inside back cover page, of 
special interest. Both stations promise 
the further trials that seem to be need- 
ed to reconcile their divergent findings. 


THE HYSTERICAL efforts of county 
agents and local committeemen to in- 
duce farmers to sign acreage control 
contracts would indicate they fear to 
lose their jobs if the producers are per- 
mitted to follow their own judgment in 
the matter. Few farmers wish to sub- 
mit to permanent burocratic control. 


‘They prefer to run their own business. 


SMALL GRAINS have an importance 
beyond that represented by the grain 
crop which they produce, according to 
the Texas Exp. Station, declaring that 
a good stand of wheat, oats or any 
small grain will almost completely pre- 
vent erosion except on the steepest hill- 
sides. Spreading of this gospel should 
interest every grain shipper having in 
his territory any acreage that is being 
denuded of fertility by unwise crop- 
ping. 


OUR FAVORITE telegraph company, 
hoping to relieve us of mental struggle, 
has presented us with over one hundred 
forms for transmitting our well wishes 
of the season to you. Not content with 
wiring you just one good wish, we want 
to assure you that our entire staff sends 
you every one of the splendid formal 
greetings recommended by the Western 
Union and a hundred more because we 
really want you to be happy and pros- 
perous. 


SOMETHING is wrong in Kansas. 
Washington reported that Kansas farm- 
ers are signing wheat contracts in 
greater numbers than they did last year. 
A few days later the Washington crop 
reporting board officially announces the 
acreage sown to wheat in the United 
States as 106.7 per cent of that seeded 
the preceding fall, and in Kansas as 
14,103,000 acres, stated again officially, 
to be the largest acreage ever sown in 
the state. Can it be possible the farm- 
ers are anticipating an about-face by 
the A. A. A. and that benefit payments 
will be made for increasing production? 
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MOST state seed laws are strict in 
their requirements applying to honest 
labeling of seeds advertised or offered 
for sata. It would appear that con- 
certed effort on the part of seed whole- 
salers would force convictions of many 
transient violators of the laws. If the 
seeds laws were strictly enforced, trad- 
ing in seeds would become less attrac- 
tive to irresponsible, nomadic traders 
who are now such a thorn in the. side 
of the regular trade. 


THE MARKETING research division 
of the U. S. Commerce Department pro- 
poses to make “a broad survey to de- 
termine whether an excessive propor- 
tion of the consumer’s money lingers in 
the pockets of retailer and wholesaler.” 
Most of the grain dealers have been 
using so much red ink the last five 
years they will welcome an investiga- 
tion by any agency that will discover 
what becomes of the small margin they 
strive to get and how they can obtain 
enough to meet their overhead ex- 
penses. These middlemen feel they are 
entitled to compensation for their serv- 


ices, but, ‘““How to get it,” is a trying 
problem, 
EVERY MERCHANT fully recog- 


nizes the futility of attempting to secure 
the adoption of any trade reforms or 
the correction of any trade abuses single 
handed. Enterprising merchants in- 
variably are glad to join with their fel- 
lows in an organized effort to secure re- 
lief from bad practices or methods. So 
many of the trade abuses common 35 and 
40 years ago have been corrected 
through the good work of the grain 
trade’s association, every grain mer- 
chant should be glad of the opportunity 
to give personal and financial support 
to any organization which strives zeal- 
ously to improve the conditions sur- 
rounding his special business. 


THE MISSOURI gross sales tax of 
one per cent on consumption is working 
a hardship on grain shippers and in- 
viting interstate transactions to evade 
the tax. Much of the criticism directed 
against sales taxes arises from the fail- 
ure of such levies to bear equitably. A 
tax on the turnover is excessive when 
the dollar volume is large in proportion 
to the services involved and to the 
profits of the merchants. In Missouri 
the state taxing officials hold the tax 
applies to grain and feed sold to farm- 
ers altho the farmers utilize their pur- 
chases for production and not for the 
consumption specified in the act. In 
other states this point has ‘been re- 
solved in favor of the producer; and in 
Missouri where the present interpreta- 
tion of the law effects double taxation 
its amendment is desirable. The or- 
ganized grain trade now working for a 
change in the law should have the co- 
operation of dealers everywhere. 
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Stronger Ass'ns Urgent Need 
of the Grain Trade 


Business men generally are exhibit- 
ing a more active interest in co-operat- 
ing with their fellow tradesmen than 
for years. All are beginning to realize 
that if they are to promote their com- 
mon interests and protect their busi- 
ness from burdensome taxes, unreason- 
able regulations and limitations, they 
must join hands with their competitors 
and conduct a vigorous campaign for 
greater freedom and more efficiency. 
Frequent conferences of men long en- 
gaged in any industry has always re- 
sulted in the general adoption of safer 
and more uniform methods. Bad prac- 
tices are more quickly discovered and 
denounced by men in any line of busi- 
ness than by outsiders, and the lead- 
ers in each line have always done more 
to correct such practices than all other 
agencies. With fair opportunity the 
crooks have always hastened to broad- 
cast their dishonest methods to the 
permanent advantage of the square 
dealer. 

Merchants handicapped with a repu- 
tation for shady dealing are never wel- 
come in any trade association, altho oc- 
casionally they have been lured into 
membership for the privilege of adver- 
tising their methods to the world. 
Through the excellent work of the 
grain trade’s associations the business 
is now conducted on a higher plane 
than ever and the ethics of the rank 
and file of the trade continues to im- 
prove. 

The formation of many new state and 
local associations of feed and seed deal- 
ers promises much better business for 
the members and improved service for 
their customers. The increased fre- 
quency of group gatherings of country 
grain dealers is also proving of real 
help in improving methods and prac- 
tices and in combating competing agen 
cies. An enthusiastic membership will 
carry an organization far on the road 
to success, but in order to attain its 
desired end every trade association 
must be favored with intelligent and 
persistent promotion. 


Like every successful business the 
directing manager must have a deep 
sympathy with the members he is sup- 
posed to help and a clear understand- 
ing of the many trying problems con- 
fronting him. Coupled with these qual- 
ifications he must be an indefatigable 
worker and delight in helping his em- 
ployers. Anything less has generally 
proved to be a most discouraging drag. 
The grain trade is in need of the com- 
plete co-ordination of all its various or- 
ganizations to the end that the com- 
bined influence can be used for the ben- 
efit of all, but the end can not be at- 
tained without earnest work and har- 
monious co-operation. 


Insuring Against Market Risks 


Merchants who have spent a lifetime 
developing the grain futures markets to 
their present high state of efficiency in 
contributing to the efficient distribu- 
tion of the crops at the least cost are 
always regretful that their ‘intimate 
knowledge of marketing machinery is 
not shared by lawmakers in legislatures 
and in Congress. 

To function perfectly the grain ex- 
changes need complete freedom of ac- 
tion. Legislators who do not under- 
stand the futures market are too ready 
to throw a monkey-wrench into the deli- 
cately adjusted mechanism. 

It is gratifying to note, therefore, 
that the present Secretary of Agricul- 
ture has learned much about the grain 
exchanges during his brief tenure of 
office. In his annual report to the pres- 
ident he states that it seems desirable 
to preserve future trading because a 
properly conducted futures market af- 
fords facilities for hedging by dealers 
against price changes. One more year 
in office, and closer contact with the 
problems of the cash grain business, 
will convert the Secretary into an ar- 
dent champion of the Boards of Trade 
as the only practicable means of insur- 
ing dealers against loss. 

His hints that unless the exchanges 
submit to harmful control measures 
proposed by the burocracy, the admin- 
istration will attempt to devise some 
other method of insuring against mar- 
ket risks is the natural expression of a 
desire to expand the authority of his 
office, without regard to whether the 
planned new system will not be more 
costly to producer and consumer. 

Research by Stanford University has 
proved that far from profiting at the 
expense of the farmer, the speculators 
as a whole actually lose money in their 
operations, which contribution passes 
to handlers of cash grain who hedge 
and filters back to the growers of grain 
in the better prices paid for crops. 

The only other method is that just 
discarded in Canada, where the gov- 
ernment stood in the pit and bought 
and sold futures at a-fixed price. Only 
last week the Canadian Wheat Board 
discontinued the privilege it had ex- 
tended to exporters of letting them have 
unlimited futures at 44 cent above the 
close. The Dominion government wisely 
is trying to get out of the wheat mar- 
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keting business because experience has 
taught such invasion of private enter- 
prise is costing the taxpayers dearly. 


Another Bugaboo Scrapped 


For nearly half a century mutual fire 
insurance policyholders have been bad- 
gered persistently by stock company 
salesmen with ominous forebodings of 
heavy assessments soon to be made un- 
der the contingent liability clause of 
their favored mutual. Mutual fire com- 
panies specializing in the insurance of 
grain elevators and their contents never 
found it necessary to levy an assess- 
ment of their policyholders, so the bug- 
aboo never materialized; however, these 
companies have favored their policy- 
holders with an annual dividend that 
effected a pleasing reduction in the cost 
of their insurance. 

The loyal policyholders of these mu- 
tuals have given such hearty coopera- 
tion in the correction of known fire 
hazards and the provision of water bar- 
rels and other efficient equipment for 
the extinguishing of fires in their in- 
cipiency that the companies have also 
been able to accumulate sufficient sur- 
plus and contingent funds to relieve 
members of the contingent liability un- 
der their policies. 

One of the latest mutuals to drop the 
contingent liability clause from its poli- 
cies is the Grain Dealers National Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Co., which is just 
completing its thirty-third successful 
year of specialized insurance service to 
the grain trade. 

At the beginning of the century 
lightning, locomotive sparks and fric- 
tion outnumbered all known causes of 
grain elevator fires. Thru the splendid 
educational works of these mutuals 
thousands of grain elevators have been 
protected from these hazards by stand- 
ard lightning protection, iron cladding 
and anti-friction bearings with the most 
encouraging result that few fires are 
traceable to lightning or sparks, and 
fires traceable to friction are becoming 
fewer each year. 

Elevator owners so fortunate as to be 
able to get a mutual policy not only are 
relieved of much worry through the 
correction of many of their fire haz- 
ards, but also obtain safe insurance 
against fire loss at a marked reduction 
from the cost current when the stock 
companies dominated the field. 


Let us be content in work, 


To do the thing we can, and not presume to 
fret because it's little. 


E. B. Browning 
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Meeting Trucker Competition 


During the last three years unknown 
and irresponsible truckers have re- 
versed the course of the grain trade of 
the middle states without profit to 
themselves, but with permanent disad- 
vantage to the established grain deal- 
ers. Seldom have the truckers hesi- 
tated to pay over the market for grain, 
so the farmer and the grain elevator 
operator welcomed their bids until they 
discovered to their sorrow that the 
checks received were no good or.the 
weights were short. 

Grain dealers of experience know 
that buyers cannot pay over the market 
for grain, haul it 250 miles and sell it 
below the market at destination with- 
out suffering a heavy loss. By degrees 
the traveling merchants of unknown 
residences learned they were losing 
money so resorted to worthless checks 
and short weights to recoup their losses. 


Notwithstanding the swindling prac- 
tices of the nomadic merchants have 
been disclosed in great number, they 
still find it easy to get grain by over- 
bidding the market. If every estab- 
lished grain merchant would exert 
himself to keep his local newspapers 
advised of the tricks of the travelers, 
fewer growers would fall for the pre- 
mium bids. The public has no sym- 
pathy with the crooks, and the oftener 
victims are reminded of their swindling 
practices the more difficult will it be 
for them to consummate purchases 
from growers. ° 

The experiments of established grain 
merchants of known responsibility in 
meeting trucker competition with trucks 
of their own have proved so profitable 
at many stations, there seems little 
doubt but that eventually country ele- 
vator operators must install trucks or 
succumb to the competition of trucking 
merchants. 

The experienced local elevator oper- 
ator having every modern facility for 
handling grain advantageously and be- 
ing familiar with grades and markets 
should be able to handle any lot of 
grain more profitably than the trucker 
who has neither facilities or knowledge 
of the business. Then, too, his usual 
sidelines and telephones should help 
him to make every trip of his trucks 
profitable on the outgoing as well as on 
the return trip. 

Farmers have been swindled so fre- 
quently by strangers they prefer to deal 
with merchants they know to be on the 
square. Traveling 250 miles to secure 
a promise of a payment on a rubber 
check, as is told of elsewhere in this 
number, is not to the liking of the av- 
erage farmer and should help the grain 
dealer of an established reputation to 
win his patronage permanently. 

While trucker competition presents 
the most trying problem that has con- 
fronted the country elevator operators 
in an age, they will meet it and win out. 


The railroads seem unwilling to reduce 
rates to a figure that will help the ele- 
vator men to shut out the traveling ped- 
dlers so the elevator operators must 
fight for the retention of their business 
single handed. However, the condi- 
tions are all in their favor. 


Is Upheaval Impending in 
Wheat Market 


For several months past the wheat 
market has been subjected to several 
factors depressing in their effect. 

The change of government in Canada 
and the change in the personnel of the 
Wheat Board led to hesitancy on the 
part of buyers. For several months 
past there has been an increasing un- 
willingness of flour buyers and wheat 
processors to stock up, when an ex- 
pected Supreme Court decision might 
mark down the value of holdings. 

Now it develops that the processing 
tax decision, whether, invalidating or 
legalizing the collection will have but 
one effect, that of stimulating pur- 
chases of flour and hastening the con- 
version of wheat into finished product. 

The cheap money available will not 
hinder this stocking up. , 

The effect can not fail to be favor- 
able to the distant futures of wheat, 
such as the July and September deliv- 
eries, putting an end to the abnormal 
premium of May over July. 


Basis of Opposition to Gov- 
ernment Control 


Superficial observers noting the op- 
position of business interests of every 
description to government control of 
any sort are prone to accept the demo- 
gogic sophistry that business is but 
seeking to retain its illegitimate profits. 

Without profit, however, the wheels 
of business will cease to go round 
and unemployment must become wide- 
spread. 

The real basis of the opposition to 
government meddling with ‘business 
whether as competitor or overseer is 
that government can have no initiative. 
Government never creates anything 
new. 

Government intrusion into business 
always takes some form of “Thou shalt 
not.” Carried to its logical conclusion 
of restraining all activity, the dead 
hand of government would paralyze 
business. 

An example is the rule of the grain 
exchanges forbidding trading in a fu- 
ture during the last three days of the 
delivery month that would have been 
extended to the fifteen days demanded 
by the burocracy, had not the mer- 
chants on the exchange refused to take 
the 15 days’ holiday. 

Moving settlement day ahead does not 
prevent loss to those who can not fill 
their contracts. A moratorium of any 
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sort always is harmful to one of the 
two parties entering into the contract 
in good faith. 


Millers Freed from Federal 
Labor Control 


Judge Merrill E. Otis of the Federal Court 
at Kansas City on Dec. 21 granted the Majestic 
Flour Mills of Aurora, Mo., an injunction re- 
straining the national labor board from enforc- 
ing the Wagner labor act. 

The court attacked the extension of the 
powers of the burocracy by attempted stretching 
of the commerce regulating powers of the cen- 
tral government. 

Judge Otis objected to the sentence in Sec. 
10: “The labor relations board is empowered 
as hereinafter provided to prevent any person 
from engaging in unfair practice affecting com- 
merce.” 

Judge Otis’ opinion is devoid of technicality. 
No social-minded champion of the under-privi- 
leged (sic) could take a broader view of the 
act: 

“Defendants [the labor board] answer... 
if the owner will not bargain collectively with 
his employes, the employes may strike; if the 
employes strike, production will be curtailed; 
if production is curtailed, less flour will be ex- 
ported in commerce; and so commerce is. less- 
ened and thus affected. 

. a more ‘distant repercussion’ than is the 
suggested result of a lessened commerce from 
the far away cause of a refusal of collective 
bargaining the wit of man cannot conceive.” 

Referring to a resolution to amend the con- 
stitution now pending in the congressional com- 
mittee on the judiciary, Judge Otis said the 
proposed amendment would give Congress power 
to “regulate commerce, business, industry, 
finance, banking, insurance, manufactures, 
transporation, agriculture, and the production 
of natural resources.” 

When that amendment is enacted, he said, 
“the statute... if then re-enacted, certainly 
will be constitutional. But not until then.” 

“Then also what yet remains of the sov- 
ereignty of the states will cease to be and the 
‘citizen’ will have become a ‘subject.’ ” 


What Constitutes “Flow of Commerce.”— 
“The Supreme Court has decided that congress 
may regulate that which is in a ‘stream of com- 
merce’ or ‘current of commence’ or ‘flow of 
commerce among the states.’ . 

“That is not a stream of commerce which 
begins in Kansas with the purchase of wheat. 
: For transportation to a Missouri mill, 
which is interrupted by the delivery of the 
wheat at the Missouri mill where flour is manu- 
factured from the wheat, and which ends in 
Iowa with the sale and delivery there of flour, 
a new product, different from the wheat which 
was shipped out of Kansas. 

“Here are two distinct streams of commerce, 
one ending when the wheat is unloaded at the 
mill and the other beginning when the flour into 
which the wheat has been manufactured is 
loaded on cars for shipment to Iowa. The 
mill is at the end of one of these streams and 
at the beginning of the other, but it is a part 
of neither. In every opinion of the Supreme 
court in which the phrase ‘stream of commerce’ 
has been vsed, it has been used to describe a 
situation in which the thing moving in com- 
merce, as cattle, as grain, has been the same at 
the beginning and at the end of the journey.” 

Judge Otis declared if Congress can legislate 
to prevent “that which indirectly and remotely 
or even directly and immediately might lessen 
the production of goods intended in whole or in 
part to be transported in interstate commerce 
after production, then its power is unlimited.” 

Such power, however, is not possible without 
an amendment to the constitution broadening 
the commerce clause, he said. When such an 
amendment is enacted, then, “what yet remains 
af the sovereignty of the states will cease to 
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Is Moisture Absorbed by Kiln 
Dried Corn? 


Grain & Feed Journals: Have any experi- 
ments been conducted to determine how 
much, if any, moisture new kiln dried corn 
absorbs after it has been dried and shipped 
or put in storage. : 

So far on this crop we find, or at least the 
moisture tests indicate that the new kiln 
dried corn dried down to 14 per cent mois- 
ture will test as high as 15 per cent or more 
seven to ten days after leaving the drier. 
We are anxious to determine if this is char- 
acteristic of only this year crop of corn or 
if it is likely to happen to any corn kiln 
dried—O. A. Rector, Jesse C. Stewart Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Ans.: Bryce M. Hess, pres. of the Hess 
Warming & Ventilating Co., writes: We do not 
believe that corn whether dried or not, contain- 
ing 14% or more moisture will increase in mois- 
ture content when in storage or when being 
handled in the normal manner in grain ele- 
vators. We do know of cases where corn which, 
had been dried down to points below 14% has 
picked up moisture but this is a different mat- 
ter for when corn is dried below 13446% (its 
normal moisture content), it will absorb mois- 
ture in time to bring its moisture content again 
ze to about 134%%. 

e believe that cases reported of where corn 
ue put away in a bin containing 14% and 
tested. 15% upon removal were not due to any 
taking on of moisture by the grain, but were 
due to either improper sampling or a mistake 
in making the moisture test. 

We have had cases of this kind reported to 
us from time to time and haye proven that 
there was an error somewhere in the moisture 
test or sampling, this being proved by the fact 
that the total weight of grain going into the 
bin was the same as the total weight of the 
grain when taken out, 
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Carrier's Liability for Delay? 

Grain & Feed Journals: We shipped a load 
of grain to Chicago, via C. R. I. & P., which 
has been getting our grain into and on the mar- 
ket in 24 hrs. from time of billing, that was de- 
layed one day on account of defective wheel. 
The market declined 2 cents on the day it ar- 
rived, and our grain stood the full decline. If 
it had gone thru as it should we would not have 
had this loss. Have we any recourse on the 
company on account of this delay? Records 
show a broken wheel at Silvis. Can the com- 
pany be exnected to give 24 hrs. service, each 
time we load out?—Buttolph Grain Co., Ben- 
nett, Ia. 

Ans.: The rule that a carrier is an insurer 
of the safe delivery of goods at destination does 
not apply to liability for delay in transporta- 
tion. The carrier is only bound to reasonable 
and ordinary care and diligence to avoid delay. 
Slight evidence of negligence is sufticient to 
take the case to a jury to determine whether 
the delay was negligent or excusable. So held 
in Unionville Produce Co. v. C., B. & Q. R. R. 
Co. Kansas -City Court of Appeals; 153 §. 
WwW. 63. 

If the railroad ought to have discovered the 
wheel was cracked before tendering the car for 
loading, or if negligent delay occurred in get- 
ting the car in motion after the wheel broke, 
the carrier is liable. If the delay was unavoid- 
able the carrier is not liable. 

The railroad company can be expected to 
give 24 hours’ service when that is customary; 
but the expectation is not equivalent to a guar- 
anty, when circumstances excuse the delay, and 
that is a fact in each individual case. 

In the absence of excuse for the delay it is 
quite possible the railroad company is liable 
for taking more than 24 hours for the haul. 
It is advisable to file claim, for, as stated in 
Farmers & Spinners Co. v. Atlantic Coast Line 
R. R. Co. by the Supreme Court of South Caro- 
lina the measure of damages is the ditference 
between the market price on the day the ship- 
ment should have been delivered and the day 
it was delivered.—71 S. E. 991. 
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Painting in Winter? 


Gran & Feed Journals; lf exterior painting 
is done in winter will the coating be durable ?>— 
Carl Hartman. 


Ans.: If the surface is dry the work will be 
durable. Wait for the sun to dry out the frost 
or morning dew. 

As cold thickens linseed oil, making it diffi- 
cult to spread evenly, thin the white lead, not 
by adding extra oil but by adding a little tur- 
pentine and increasing the japan drier. With 
the surface to be painted in good condition 
painting can proceed when temperatures are 
ABOVE freezing. 


Obtaining a Patent? 


Grain & Feed Journals: I would appreciate 
advice on how to go about securing a patent. 


In reading the Journal I frequently note a de-. 


scription of patents—O. E. Blume, sec’y-treas. 
Ruhmann Grain & Seed Co., Waco, Tex. 


Ans.: The letters patent are merely an at- 
tempt to establish the fact that a certain 
individual conceived a valuable idea on a cer- 
tain date. An inventor who will write a de- 
scription and have it signed by himself and 
another is in position to prove the fact. 


Filing and granting of the application for a 
‘“natent’’? on an invention guarantees the in- 
ventor nothing. It merely certifies that the 
Patent Office did not know of a prior inven- 
tion, and leaves the inventor to fight infringers 
as best he may. The government does, how- 
ever, in exchange for full publicity of the in- 
vention, grant the inventor exclusive right to 
a monopoly. 


In applying for a patent the inventor is re- 
quired to sign his full name to a petition, to 
file a specification, to sign an oath before a no- 
tary public, to furnish a drawing, and pay a 
filing fee of $20. 

The specification contains a complete descrip- 
tion of the invention so that anyone skilled 
in the art or science can make use of the in- 
formation. The claims set forth exactly what 
the inventor holds to be new. The drawing 
is to be on bristol board in india ink, the sheets 
being 10x15 ins., with a marginal line 1 inch 
from the edge of the sheet all around, and a 
clear space of 1144 inches below the top marginal 
line. 


Burocrats Would License Grain 
Brokers 


In the annual report of the chief of the grain 
futures administration to the Sec’y of Agricul- 
ture enactment of the pending bill to license 
commission merchants and floor brokers is 
urged. -: 

According to the report for the period from 
September, 1934, to June, 1935, the hedging load 
in the wheat futures market was carried almost 
entirely by the smaller traders having individual 
commitments of less than 200,000 bus. 


During the final quarter of the crop year 
ended June 30, 1935, more than 50% of the open 
short commitments and 7@12% of the open long 
commitments were held by 40 to 50 persons, 
firms and corporations located in Chicago, New 
York, Kansas City, Minneapolis, Duluth and 
Omaha. These traders were divided about 
equally between speculators and hedgers, the Jat- 
ter holding the greater portion of the short 
commitments and most of the long commitments 
being held by speculators. 

An analysis of job lot trading on the Chicago 
Board of Trade, January to June, 1935, disclosed 
that 11.08% of the wheat futures trading and 
13.34% of the corn futures trading was in job 
lots. For oats and rye, the respective percent- 
ages were 11.86 and 6.99. 

If the wild imaginations of the all-wise buro- 
crats are given a free rein much longer they 
will be inspecting and supervising the politicians 
and candidates for public office. 
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information desired should send query for free publication 
The experience of your brother dealers is. worth consulting. Replies to queries are solicited. ] 


New Annex of Elevator at 


Enid, Okla. 


With an eye on the long time needs of grain 
producers in that territory the Farmers Na- 
tional Grain Corporation has enlarged its ter- 
minal elevator at Enid, Okla., to 2,000,000 bus. 
capacity by the construction of a 1,000,000-bu. 
storage annex. The 2,000,000-bushel house is 
federally licensed, is well situated to serve 
growers and millers over a wide area and is 
equally well situated from a freight-rate stand- 
point. 

The reinforced concrete tanks of the new an- 
nex are arranged to provide for a large num- 
ber of small bins of a total height of 137 ft. It 
rests on a soil bearing foundation with a spread 
mattress. All bins are hoppered. It is equipped 
with one conveyor belt on top and two in the 
basement. 

Both cupola and basement are high ceiling, 
with plenty of windows, and well ventilated and 
lighted. 

The Zeleny Thermometer System is installed 
in the 10 main tanks of the new addition. Pro- 
vision has been made for later installation of 
this system in the pocket bins and interstices. 
The system in the new addition is not connected 
with the one in the original house. 

In planning the extension of this grain ele- 
vator, the owners desired to provide more ade- 
quate dust control and the Day Company was 
called in to recommend an efficient system for 
this purpose. 

There was in the oneal elevator head house 
a fan unit located in the basement operated by 
25-h.p., 1200 r.p.m. G E motor which provided 
suction to the elevator boots and the two belt 
discharges and three or four floor sweeps in the 
lower part of elevator. The dust collecting 
system was entirely revamped and extended to 
include floor sweeps thruout the elevator work- 
house and two storage annexes, and to include 
all belt transfers. By employing latest meth- 
ods in the laying out and arranging of the suc- 
tion system, the same motor which was on the 
original dust collecting unit was attached as 
the sole motive power for the much more ex- 
tensive and effective system. A 3,200-cu. ft. 
dust tank was also installed with this system, 
this being located over the track shed roof for 
gravity loading in bulk to cars. This is a con- 
crete example of the greater efficiency to be 
gained by employing most up to date methods 
in this specialized field. 

In addition to the construction of the storage, 
extensive changes were made in the electric 
wiring and housing of controls in the work- 
house. Exposed switches and boxes were 
picked up from various parts of the workhouse 


.and housed in dust tight control rooms. 


In the track shed, portions of the floor were 
not in any way paved, other portions were coy- 
ered by planks and in a very ragged condition. 
A new concrete floor was laid in the track 
shed and other improvements made thruout the 
plant for the protection and safety of workmen. 

The new annex was designed and erected by 
the McKenzie-Hague Co., Inc., who also made 
the improvements in the existing plant. 

A photograph of the plant showing the new 
annex in the foreground will be found on our 
outside front cover. 


Wheat ground by 695 mills reporting to 
the Buro of the Census amounted to 
43,283,057 bus. during the month of October, 
against 40,177.728 in October, 1934. For the 
10 months ending October the mills ground 
371,571,344 bus., against 375,590,018 bus. dur- 
ing the like 10 months of 1934, 

The P.P.P. has been organized to include 
potato protest planters, by Mrs. Walter M. 
Newkirk of Philadelphia, for the planting of 
pees potato patches. Mrs. Newkirk 
says: “Just as tea dumped in Boston harbor 
by our sturdy ancestors proclaimed the re- 
volt against unjust taxes, so pluck can free 
the present generation from unfair taxation 
of one group of citizens for the benefit of 
another.” 
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{The grain dealers’ forum for the discussion of grain trade problems, 


practices and needed 


When you have anything to say of interest to members of the grain 


The Weather Is Still in Control 


Grain & Feed Journals: The grain and ele- 
vator business at this place for the past four or 
five years has been pretty well confined to sell- 
ing to the farmers or handling Federal gifts. (?) 
to the farmers because the drouth reduced our 
crops without any help from the Administra- 
tion—A. J. Amundson, New Auburn, Wis. 


Michigan Bank Now Chisels 3 Days’ 


Extra Interest 


Grain & Feed Journals: When drafts with 
bill of lading are deposited in the bank we of 
course pay interest from the time the draft js 
discounted until the bank receives returns, how- 
ever, within the last month or so they have made 
a new ruling whereby they charge three days’ 
extra interest to give them time to send in the 
exchange which is forwarded to them irom the 
collecting bank for transfer into their corre- 
sponding bank exchange. This all adds to the 
expense of the collecting item. 


We find that banks are not very prompt in 
remitting and sometimes after a car has reached 
destination they will hold returns several days 
before sending same to our local bank, however 
they do not pay interest on funds held—Mc- 
Laughlin, Ward & Co., Jackson, Mich. 


Truckers Killing Most of Feed 


Business 

_ Grain & Feed Journals: Truckers are haul- 
ing tankage and other feeds on back hauls from 
Chicago and selling to farmers for the whole- 
sale price, plus $2 per ton freight. It has killed 
most of the feed business. We are beginning 
to wonder why God ever created grain and feed 
dealers. 

Last spring we were hounded by truckers 
driving the country and outbidding the market 
for corn. One farmer who has always traded 
with us, sold his corn to a trucker from Mis- 
souri, one G. W. Lehenbauer of Ely, for three 
cents more than we were paying. This trucker 
was to shell the corn at our elevator and weigh 
over city scales and leave check for each load 
of shelled corn with the city weighmaster. He 
did as agreed for the first two loads, but failed 
to leave any more checks. 

The trucker got away with $489.00 worth of 
this farmer’s corn, and Mr. Farmer has made 
one trip to Missouri to try to collect. The 
trucker promised to come and settle for the 
corn, but that was six months ago and he hasn’t 
shown up yet. I think we will have little trou- 
ble buying this farmer’s surplus this season.— 
Buttolph Grain Co., Bennett, Ia. 


Peanut Day at the Farmers 


Elevator 


Three days before Christmas the floor of the 
office of the Farmers Cooperative Co., Wolcott, 
Ind., was covered with peanut shucks. 

On a table at one end of the main office room 
stood two large boxes. One contained peanuts ; 
the other contained hard Christmas candies. 
About the room were many farmers, some 
standing, others filling the available chairs, and 
all joyously shucking peanuts or munching on 
Christmas candy. 

“About three days before Christmas every 
year,’ explained Manager Paul Dawson, “we 
set out these boxes of peanuts and candy. The 
farmers like them, and annually look forward 
to ‘peanut day at the farmers elevator.’ ” 


Wheat in Holland and United 
States Treaty 


The Netherlands and the United States 
governments on Dec. 20 signed a treaty ef- 
fective Feb. 1, one of the clauses in which 
provides that the Netherlands agree to buy 
annually a quantity of wheat equivalent to 
at least five per cent of its annual domestic 
consumption. This applies to both wheat 
flour and milling wheat. 

Rolled oats and cereal breakfast foods in 


bulk are placed on the free list by the 
Netherlands. 


The United States grants a reduction of 50 
per cent in the duties on certain field and 
flower seeds, bulbs, potato 
rice, pearl barley and alcohol; 
products on its free list. 


Weighing Motor Trucks 


The concentrated load on the rear axle of a 
motor truck far exceeds the load on any axle 
of a wagon, due to the overhang of the truck. 

On a wagon the load is equally distributed 
one-half on the forward axle and one-half on 
the rear axle. On a truck 75 to 90 per cent 
of the load may be on the rear axle. 

Where a wagon would carry 5 tons of a 
10-ton load on the rear axle a truck might carry 
9 tons of the same load. 

The excessive load places a heavier stress on 
one end of the scale than is contemplated by 
the designers of the wagon scales. 


The scale manufacturers state that while all 
scales are built with an ample factor of safety, 
that is, are of greater strength than that for 
which they are sold, this reserve is needed to 
stand up under continued service. Altho 10-ton 
wagon scales are being used to weigh 10-ton 
truck loads, and are doing it accurately, the 
builders recommend that a wagon scale should 
not be used in excess of two-thirds of its rated 
capacity for truck weighing. 
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Shortcomings of Government 
Control 


Henry A. Wallace, sec’y of 
his annual report, says: 

Certain shortcomings developed in the emer- 
gency adjustments which should be remedied 
in planning production control on a more per- 
manent basis. In the drive for quick results, 
the effect on individual farmers could not al- 
ways be carefully considered. Emergency ad- 
justment contracts, as a matter of convenience, 
had to be based on the past production of indi- 
vidual farmers. That tended to make past pro- 
duction a sort of property right, to perpetuate 
maladjustments among farmers and regions, and 
to prevent desirable adjustments to changing 
economic, physical, and climatic conditions. 


With a view to the better adaptation of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration pro- 
grams to varied regional and local conditions, 
the Program Planning Division has begun a 
study for the purposes of which it has divided 
the country into 12 major agricultural regions, 
among which are the Corn and Cotton Belts 
and the wheat, range livestock, dairy, and other 
regions. Each of these regions has problems 
distinct from those of the others, and the re- 
gional problems must be considered separately 
and also in their interrelationship. 


Agriculture, in 


starch, broken ~ 
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Coming Conventions 


Trade conventions are always worth while, as 
they afford live, progressive grain dealers a 
chance to meet other merchants from the same 
industry. You can not afford to pass up these 
opportunities to cultivate friendly relations and 
profit by the experience and study of others. 

Jan. 8, St. Joseph, Mo. A general meet- 
ing of country elevator operators of nearby 
states will be held for discussion of trucker 
competition. Sponsored by Southeastern 
Nebraska Grain Dealers Ass’n, nearby asso- 
ciations co-operating. 

Jan3"20; 
Seed Trade 
Hoe 

Jans SOM ai. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Feb. 4, 5, 6—North Dakota Farmers Grain 
Dealers Ass’n, Bismarck, N. D. 

Feb. 11, 12, 13. Illinois Farmers Grain Deal- 
ers Ass'n, Chicago, Hotel LaSalle. 

Feb. 18, 19, 20. Minnesota Farmers Elvtr. 
Ass’n, Minneapolis, West Hotel. 

Feb. 21, 22. Pacific Northwest Feed Ass’n, 
New Washington Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 

Apr. 22, 23. Western Grain & Feed Dealers 
Ass’n, eae City, Ta. 

June 1, Pacific States Seedsmen’s Ass’n, 
Hotel ai “Monte, Del Monte, Cal. 


June 22, 23. Ohio Grain, Mill & Feed Deal- 


Farm Seed Group of American 
Ass’n, Palmer House, Chicago, 


Indiana Grain Dealers Ass’n, 


ers Ass’n, Cedar Point, O. 

Oct. 12, 13. Grain and Feed Dealers Na- 
tional Ass’n at Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


E. L. Camp Expires 


Edwin L. Camp, at one time pres. 
Toledo Produce Exchange now 
the Toledo Board of Trade, passed away 
Dec. 16 after a long illness that had fol- 
lowed a nervous breakdown two years ago. 


Born at Meadville, Pa., 63 years ago, the 
youthful Camp was brought to Toledo by 
his parents, his father being Daniel W. 
Camp, operator of the Armada Mills, on 
their removal from Warren, O. He was 
pres. at the time of his death of the Toledo 
Grain & Milling Co. 


He is survived by 
D. W.. Camp, 


pany. 


of the 
known as 


a daughter and a son, 
who is secretary of the com- 


E. L, Camp, Toledo, 


Deceased 


rn 
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Reports on the acreage, condition and yield 
of grain and field seeds, as well as on the move- 
ment to country markets, are always welcome. 


ST aE 


Cassville, Ind., Dee. 20.—Corn shucking is 
well along, and many soybeans.are moving to 
market. Both carry a high percentage of mois- 
ture.—J. P. Rauschart. 


Burnettsville, Ind., Dec. 20.—Corn made a 
good crop but is still damp and will grade no 
better than No. 5.—Delbert Musselman, Bur- 
nettsville Elevator Co. 

Toronto, Ont., Dec. 13—The estimate of pro- 
duction of field crops of the Province of On- 
tario, compared with the 1934 production, was 
as follows, figures for 1934 being given first: 
Fall wheat 6,724,000 and 12,601,000 bus.; spring 
wheat 1,803,000 and 1,818,000; oats 81,526,000 
and 87,700,000; barley 14,741,000 and 16,841,000; 
fall rye 866,000 and 1,085,000; flaxseed 57,000 
and 71,000; buckwheat 4,385,000 and 3,803,000; 
corn for husking (shelled) 6,798,000 and 7,765,- 
000; dry beans 692,000 and 980,000.—S. H. H. 
Symons, statistician. 

Bennett, Ia., Dec. 18.—There has been a fair 
movement of new corn at this station this fall. 
Corn is wet and grading mostly 5, with consid- 
erable sprinkling of sample: grade. Consider- 
able corn changing hands in the country be- 
tween farmers at 45 to 50 cents. Many cribs 
are showing mold and a lot of bad corn is ex- 
pected when spring movement gets under way. 
A few cribs of corn are being sealed, but most 
farmers would rather market their corn than 
to sign off their rights for two years. Banks 
are loaning money and taking mortgages on 
several cribs.—Buttolph Grain Co. 


Topeka, Kan., Dec. 20—The area sown to 
winter wheat in Kansas in the fall of 1935 is 
estimated at 14,103,000 acres which is the larg- 
est acreage ever sown in the state, an increase 
of 8% from the 13,058,000 acres sown in the 
fall of 1934. The area sown to winter rye is 
estimated at 156,000 acres which is 14% smaller 
than the area sown last fall but is two and 
one-half times as large as the acreage sown 
two years ago. The condition of rye is excel- 
lent in most parts of the principal rye areas 
of the eastern two-thirds of Kansas. The crop 
is rated at 88% of normal compared to 82% 
last year and 83% ten year average.—U. S. 
and State Boards of Agriculture. 

Waverly, Kan., Dec. 18.—A great deal is 
being said in the papers about the fine prospect 
for a wheat crop in Kansas, but in all the 51 
years I have been in the state I have not seen 
as poor a prospect for a crop as there is at 
the present time here in Coffey County, and as 
far as I can learn this is no exception. The 
ground is so water-logged that the plants are 
standing in water and have been now for the 
last three months. Now it is freezing at night 
and thawing in daytime and at the present 
time one-third to one-half of some fields has 
had the root rot and how much more will be 
that way before spring no one can tell. Farm- 
ers have not got their feed cut yet and the 
ground is so wet it is almost impossible to get 
thru with a wagon to get what little corn is 
in the field. It is the worst I ever saw at this 
time of year.—John McClune. 


Decatur, Ill, Dec. 21.—Country offerings of 
cash corn are getting lighter as gathering of 
the crop is nearing completion. It will take a 
period of dry, cold weather to reduce the 
moisture content and get corn in better mer- 
chantable condition. Corn industries have not 
been very aggressive buyers this week. A few 
attempts were made a week ago to harvest 
soybeans, however they carried so much mois- 
tuer that it was practically impossible to han- 
dle the beans. Most of the receipts are now 
off grade account moisture and damage. While 
there has been very little demand so far this 
season for seed beans, the demand for com- 
mercial beans has been good all along. The 
country is loading out very few oats for ship- 
ment to terminal markets, however truckers 
have been hauling them away right along at 
prices considerably higher than those prevail- 
ing on the spot market.—Baldwin Elevator Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Dec. 20—Moisture in the 
spring wheat area is deficient and the Dakotas, 


Minnesota, and Montana are entering the win- 
ter with a shortage of subsoil and surface 
moisture. This is also true of many sections 
of the Canadian Provinces, especially eastern 
Alberta, western and northern Saskatchewan. 
In southeastern Saskatchewan and western 
Manitoba, where the rust was so severe, mois- 
ture is deficient. Altho splendid rains were 
received during the growing season, the luxuri- 
ant growth of vegetation used up most of it, 
and, with dry weather since, the soil has had 
no opportunity to receive the supply of mois- 
ture which is so necessary for next year’s 
crop. Unless generous rains are received next 
spring, this whole spring wheat territory will 
face another drouth year.—Cargill Crop Bul- 
letin. . 

Winchester, Ind., Dec. 10.—We have places in 
Indiana where the elevator men claim 50% of 
the soybeans are in the field, likewise 50% of 
the corn. We think this is rather a wild esti- 
mate, but in our own county there is an im- 
mense amount of corn and soybeans in the 
field. Fully 25% of the corn and also soybeans. 
Farmers are not to be sympathized with very 
much on the dilemma they are in now. In 
order to save work they let their soybeans 
stand in the field waiting on a combine when 
they could have used their binders. Combines 
do a nice job and cost not much more than 
the farmers’ work running a binder. People 
who cut their beans early got practically all 
of them and got as much money for them as 
they can get now for the best beans. There 
are thousands of acres that will never do the 
farmers any good except their cattle and hogs 
eat the beans in the field, when they could have 


saved them and had a good money raising 
crop. Most of them filled their barns with hay 
then just held their hands while combines 


were cutting beans and getting them to mar- 
ket.—Goodrich Bros, Co., P. E. Goodrich, pres. 

Chicago, Dee. 16.—On a 600-mile auto trip 
Dec. 14 and 15, thru southwestern Kansas and 
the Panhandle, wheat showed a fairly even 
stand altho backward in growth from Dodge 


City, Kan., southwestward until near Liberal 
where it became poor to very poor, thru the 
Oklahoma panhandle on into Texas, to Ama- 


rillo, except for a 40-mile strip near Spearman. 
Then, turning northward and up thru the 
western end of Texas County, Okla., on north 
thru the western border of Kansas to Syra- 
cuse, Tribune to Dighton and back to Dodge 
City except for about 20% now showing over 
ground, the crop is poor to bad, consisting of 
dangerously late seeding, some replanting which 
is still going on, spindly sprouts and above 
all a bad shortage of sub-moisture. This must 
be relieved by heavy moisture falls before 
spring or failure like the past two crops will 
result on nearly 6,000,000 seeded acres in south- 
western Kansas and the adjoining portions of 
Oklahoma, Texas and Colorado, all of which, 
from reliable reports gathered, claim to be as 
badly off as such sections of it seen on my trip. 
—H. C. Donovan, statistician, Thomson & Me- 
Kinnon. 
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Winter Wheat and Rye 
Acreage for 1936 


Washington, D. C., Dec. 20.—The U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture reports the acreage of winter 
wheat seeded as 47,529,000, against 44,530,000 in 
1934, and 41,879,000 acres in 1933. The condition 
Dec. 1 was 78.2%, against 77.8 Dec. 1, 1934, and 
74.3 Dec. 1, 1988. 


The rye acreage seeded for 1936 is estimated 
at 6,336,000, against 6,159,000 and 5,037,600 one 
year and two years ago. The condition of rye 
Dec. 1 for this year and the two years preced- 
ing was 69.1, 80.4 and 69.9%, respectively. 


Popcorn Crop Report 


Washington, D. C., Dec. 19.—Production of 
popeorn in 1935 was 31,000,000 Ibs. in Towa, 9,- 
690,000 in Nebraska and 7,000,000 in Kansas, a 
fore of 47,690,000, against only 6,146,000 Ibs, in 
934, 

Scattered reports from Illinois, Indiana, Michi- 
gan, Ohio, and South Dakota indicate that the 
1935 commercial acreage of popcorn for these 
States is more than double the acreage indi- 
cated in 1929 (as reported by the U. S. Census). 
In Michigan, where approximately 2,600 acres 
of commercial popcorn acreage was harvested 
in 1935, the average yield was approximately 1,- 
250 pounds per acre. Production was divided 
about equally between yellow and white varie- 
ties. Indiana popcorn acreage is centered large- 
ly in Elkhart County, where a large acreage of 
yellow variety popcorn is now produced. The 
Indiana acreage has increased substantially dur- 
ing the past two years.—U. S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture. 


Report on 1935 and 1934 


Production 


Washington, D. C., Dec. 18.—The U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture reports the production of U. S. 
crops, in bus., as follows (1935 figures first; 1934 
figures second): Corn, all, 2,202,852,000—1,377,- 
126,000; wheat, all, 603,199,000—496,929,000; 
winter wheat, 433,447,000—405,552,000; all spring 
wheat, 169,752,000—91,377,000; durum wheat, 26,- 
777,000—7,086,000; other spring wheat, 142,975.- 
000—84,291.000; oats, 1,195,435,000—525,889,000; 
barley, 292,249,000—118,348,000; rye, 57,9386,000— 
16,045,000; buckwheat, 8&,234,000—9,042,000; flax- 
seed, 14,931,000—5,213,000; rice, 38,452,000—3S, - 
296,000; grain sorghums, 1038,494,000—34,542,000; 
timothy seed, 2,849,000—262,000; red and alsike 
clover seed, 1,015,000—1,099,000; sweet clover 
seed, 559,000—626,000; lespedeza seed, 1,736,000— 
1,913,000; alfalfa seed, 823,000—821,000; soybeans, 
39.637,000—18,627,000; cowpeas, 5,816,000—5,296,- 
000; dry edible beans,  18,799,000—10,369,000 
(bags); and in tons as follows: cottonseed, 4,- 
775,000—4, 282,000; all hay. 87,620,000—57,028,000; 
all tame hay, 75,619,000—52,269,000; wild hay, 12,- 
001,000—4,759,000. 


Sealing of Corn in Iowa is thought not to 
be as heavy as expected. Up to Dec. 7 Sac 
County had sealed 22,000 bus., Calhoun 
County, 60,000, and Buena Vista County 
20,000 bus. 


Daily Closing Prices 


The daily closing prices for wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley and No. 2 yellow soybeans for 
May delivery at the following markets for the past two weeks have been as follows: 


Wheat 
_ Option Dec. Dec. Dec. Dee. Dec. Dec. Dec. Dee. Dee. Dec. Dee. Dee. 
: High Low 11 12 13 1 16 17 18 19 20 21 23 24 
Chicago -..-.+....> 107 88% 95 9534 100% 8% 97% 97% 98% 9914 99 9952 9932 99% 
Winnipeg ........ - 102% 853 87% 86% 89% 8956 8814 S8% 88% 8914 89 883% 88% 88% 
Liverpool* ........ 92% 80% 86% 86% 91% 90% 91 9152 92% 925, 913%, 91% 9234 91% 
Kansas City....... 108% 88% 945 95 100% 98% 97% 971% 97% 98% 981% 98%, 9834 97% 
Minneapolic ....... 1254 99% 106 106 111 10914 10754 107% 108% 108% 10854 108% 108%4 108% 
Duluth, durum..... 102% 881% 9452 95% 1001%6 98% 7% 975% 97% 983g 983 985 9816 981% 
Milwaukee ........ 1065, 8916 95 9536 1003 98% 97% 983% 98% 99 993%, 9914 
Corn 
Chicago .......6.5> 675% 56 59% 59% 61 601%4 59% 59144 5936 5952 5956 59% 59% JOR 
Kansas City..:.... 61% 56% 58% 59 60% 59% 59% 59 59 59% 59% 593% 5916 58% 
Milwaukee ........ 6648 56% 59% 59% 61% 603% 595 593, 59% 591%6 59% 60 5954 Sate 
Oats 
Chicago crs s eee te 275, 27% 2714, 2716 27%, 28 284% 28 28 
Winnipeg ........-. 31% 3 3134 313g 315% 31% 31% 31% 31% 
Minneapolis ....... 255% 2516 2532 255% 2552 253, 26% 26% 26% 
Milwaukee ........ 27% 27388 273% 27%, 275% 28 28 2846 
eT Rye 
Chicago wis... 4 52% 51% 51% 52% 521% 5236 5256 5216 52% 
Minneapolis ....... 474% 47% 47% 47% 47% 475% 47% 473% 47% 
Naboboshoyeye goog bouoc 5Y%e 44% 44% 45% 4514 4536 455, 455 4536 
1OjEGiRa Ne Peon doacdods . 48% 48 8 4 48% 48% 481%, 481%6 48% 
: } arley 
Minneapolis ....... 408 35% 37 37 388% 37% 37 37144 875% 37% 38% 38% 38% 388% 
Wanniper atiie.ciicee 42% 345% 35% 36% 39% a 387% 36% 3732 387% 38 38% 38%, 37% 387% 
oy 
Chicago, cash 838% 841% 85 87 88 88 89 8914 91 91 whe 91 


*At daily current rate of exchange. 
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Moy ment 


Reports on the movement of grain from farm 
to country elevator and movement from interior 
points are always welcome. 


< Gi va a 


Stockton, Cal.—The Port of Stockton Grain 


Terminal expects to handle 75,000 tons of 
wheat, oats and melting barley as a record 


business for 1935. 


Wheat 22,115,371 and 17,370,753 bus.; 
1,986,668 and 602,843; barley 559,283 
flaxseed 328 and 1,741; rye 2,515 
BE. A. Ursell, statistician. 

Reynolds, Ind., Dee. 18.—Corn is moving ac- 
tively since cold weather commenced, but still 
grades no better than No. 5.—C. C. Wheeler, 
Crabbs-Reynolds-Taylor Co. 


Monticello, Ind., 


oats 
and 20,981; 


Dec. 18.—Corn is not drying 


out. It continues to run 21 to 22% moisture, 
grading no better than No. 5.—M. A. Loughry, 


Loughry Bros. Milling & Grain Co. 


Dyer, Ind.. Dec. 16.—Corn is still very wet. 
A car on which we just got returns graded No. 
5, tested 51 Ibs. per bu. and showed 224%% 
moisture.—Peter Gettler, the Keilman Co. 


Portland, Ore., Dee. 9.—Wheat shipments 
from the Columbia River thus far in the 1935- 
56 cereal season are 2,598,978 bus. 
with 5,490,810 bus. for the same 
year.—F.. K. H. 

Vancouver, B. C., Dee. 12—Total receipts ot 
Canadian grain at Vancouver-New Westmin- 
ster elevators for the four months ending Nov. 
30, compared with the receipts for the same 
period in 1934, were as follows, the figures for 
1934 being given first: 

Peoria, I1l1.—November receipts of grain were: 
Wheat 74,400 bus., corn 1,754,700, oats 180,000, 
rye 153,600, barley 331,200, against wheat 40,- 
800 bus., corn 936,800, oats 28,000, rye 97,200, 
barley 289,800, in November, 1934. Shipments 
during the same period were: Wheat 72,000 
bus.. corn 948,600, oats 180,000, rye 30,600, bar- 
ley 133,000, against wheat 91,800 bus., corn 473,- 
200, oats 44,000, rye 14,400, barley 60,200, in No- 
vember, 1934.—John R. Lofgren, sec’y Board 
of Trade. 


period last 
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and 1,604.— 


compared, 


Churchill, Man., Dee. 12—Receipts of wheat 
at Churchill for the four months ending Novy. 
30 were 2,289,597 bus., compared with 3,958,707 
bus. for the same period in 1934. Shipments 
for the same period were 2,407,000 bus. in 1935, 
compared with 4,049,877 in 1934—EK, A. Ursell, 
statistician. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Dec. 21.—The first car of 
soy beans received in Minneapolis for sale was 
sold yesterday by the Fraser-Smith Co. The 
ear originated at Vinton, Ia., and graded sam- 
ple grade yellow soy-beans. The test weight 
was 55% pounds, moisture content was 18.9%, 
foreign material was 1%, total damage was 
3%, and 3% splits. 


Boston, 


Mass.—Canadian wheat is pouring 
into Boston from Georgian Bay; 750,000 bus. 
are now here out of the 1,500,000 bus. expect- 


ed. Elevators of the Boston & Albany 
and the Boston & Maine R. R. 
the Canadian wheat, shipped by the Canadian 
Grain Pool, to be held here until export orders 
call for shipment—L. V. S. , 
Petersburg, Ind.—Thousands of bus. of corn 
are being imported into Pike County for feed- 
ers. Much of the corn is coming from Illinois 
and northern Indiana. Less than 35% of Pike 
County’s corn crop escaped damage from the 
early freezing weather. Hundreds of acres 
stand in the fields and much of this corn is 
being sold at 20 to 25 cents a bu.—W. B. C. 
New York, 


Ry Re 
are filling with 


N. Y.—November receipts of grain 


were: Wheat 2,945,363 bus., corn 365,220, oats 
448,250, rye 1,700, barley $7,950, against wheat 
2,690,112 bus., corn 343,497,’ oats 138,800, rye 
43,400, in November, 1934. Shipments during 


the same period were: 
oats 24,000, barley 33.000, against wheat 1,815,- 
000 bus., in November, 1934.—Produce Ex- 
change, Dept. of Information & Statistics. 


St. Louis, Mo.—November receipts of grain 
were: Wheat 679,700. bus., corn 1,004,500, oats 
248,000, rye 15,000, barley 284,200, against wheat 
688,500 bus., corn 708,000, oats 146,000, rye 4,509, 
barley 172,800, in November, 1934. Shipments 
during the same period were: Wheat 652,500 
bus., corn 908,450, oats 225,000, rye 12,000, barley 
40,172, against wheat 843,100 bus., corn 160,- 
600, oats 137,450, rye 10,500, barley 9,600, in No- 


Wheat 1,416,000 bus., 


vember, 1934.—C. B. Rader, sec’y Merchants 
Exchange. 

Cincinnati, O.—November receipts of grain 
were: Wheat 145,000 bus., shelled corn 507,000, 


oats 56,000, rye 16,800, barley 1,600, buckwheat 
4,200, against wheat 121,800 bus., shelled corn 


127,500, oats 90,000, rye 2,800, in November, 
1934. Shipments during the same period were: 


Wheat 266,000 bus., 
42,000, rye 4,200, 
shelled corn 79,500, 


shelled corn 366,000, oats 
against wheat 176,000 bus., 
oats 72,000, rye 2,800, in No- 


vember, 1934.—John O’Hara, in charge of in- 
spection, and weighing, Cincinnati Board of 
Trade. 

Ft. William, Ont., Dec. 12—By the time all 
vessels have reached their destinations and 
navigation closes on the Great Lakes, there 
will be approximately 30 million bus. of Cana- 


dian wheat at U. S. A. lake ports, 10 millions 
at U. S. A. seaboard ports and 71 millions at 
eastern Canadian ports to provide for exports 
via the Atlantic Seaboard and imports by the 
U. S. A. during the winter season. Deliveries 
of wheat at country points to the end of No- 
vember totalled 166,202,683 bus. as compared 


with 160,072,839 bus. during the same period 
a year ago.—E. A. Ursell, statistician. 
Washington, D. C., Dec, 14.—Up to Dee. 3 


approximately one-half the soybean crop had 
been sold by growers, compared with 40% last 
year, according to the U. S. Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. Of the important produc- 
ing states, the movement has been most brisk 
in Illinois, where 65% of the crop had left the 
hands of growers. It has also been rapid in 
Iowa and Ohio, 40% to 42% of the crop in 
those states having been sold. On the other 
hand, the movement has been slowest in Mis- 
souri and North Carolina, as only 10% to 20% 
of the crop in those states had been sold by 
growers. 


Altho Tallahatchie County, Mississippi, de- 
creased its cultivated farm area 10 per cent 
from 1929 to 1934 its number of pigs and 
hogs increased from 15,847 to 22,843 and the 
corn crop from 681,541 to 785,144 bus., as 
reported by the Census Buro. In Jefferson 
Davis County the number of hogs increased 
from 7,771 to 11,060. 
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Argentine Price to Growers 


Raised 


The Argentine government announced Fri- 
day, Dec. 13, that it would guarantee growers 
10 pesos per quintal. A quintal is 100 kilo- 
grams, or 220.46 lbs., making the price at the 
current rate of exchange 89 cents per bushel of 
wheat. 

The government for a year or more past has 
been manipulating the exchange, now officially 
quoted at 32.85 cents for the peso at New York, 
and unofficially at 27.45. 


The immediate effect of the announcement 
was an advance in the price of February wheat 
on the Buenos Aires exchange of 19 to 20 cents 
per bushel. The government’s minimum price 
last year was 52 cents. 


It remains to be seen whether the unexpected 
advance is due to a desire to protect the grower 
on the small crop harvested this year, or is a 
preparation for a devaluation of the peso. 
Should the latter explanation be correct, Ar- 
gentine wheat will again be cheaper instead of 
dearer than Canadian wheat in the world 
market. 

On receipt of the news buyers abroad ac- 
cepted offers over night of 30,000,000 bus. of 
Canadian wheat. The price of Chicago May 
wheat over night opened the full 5 cents’ limit, 
mae Winnipeg quotations opened at its 3-cent 
imit. 


Chicago Lake Shipments 


Shipments by lake from Chicago during 1935 
included 6,823,000 bus. of grain and 1,558.000 bus. 
of soybeans. against 37,864.000 bus. of grain 
and no soybeans reported in 1934. 


Wheat shipments amounted to 5,481,000 bus., 
corn 516,000, oats 615,000, rye 177,000, barley 34,- 
000. Lake grain shipments were the smallest 
in 82 years, as reported by Lyman C. West, 
statistician of the Chicago Board of Trade. 

Grain arriving by lake totaled 13,534,000 bus., 
against 12,467,000 bus. in 1934. Receipts of rye 
were 5,129,000 bus. of which 2,394,000 bus. came 
from foreign lands thru Duluth; wheat 3,911,- 


000, mostly from Ft. Wililam and Toledo; corn, 
3,623,000 bus., from foreign countries mostly 
thru Canadian ports; oats, 719,000 bus., from 


Montreal and Duluth; 


and barley, 152,000 bus., 
Duluth 


and Milwaukee. 


Corn Grading Low 


; Arrivals of corn at the terminal markets con- 
tinue to grade low, as indicated on page 457 of 
the Dec. 11 Journals. 


At Chicago during the week ending Dec. 14 
one car was graded No. 1, two cars No. 2, 20 
cars No. 3, 127 cars No. 4, 593 cars, No. 5, and 
129 cars sample. 


During the week ending Dec. 21 two cars 
were graded No. 2, 24 cars No. 3, 136 cars No. 
4, 661 cars No. 5 and 165 cars sample. 


The percentage of corn grading as low as 
No. 5 or sample remains nearly as low as two 
weeks ago, at 84 per cent. 

On Monday, Dec. 23, the inspection sheet 
showed three cars of No. 3 yellow, 15 of No. 4 
yellow, 56 of No. 5 yellow and 30 cars of sam- 
ple grade yellow. Of white corn there was 7 
cars No. 4, 15 No. 5, two sample; and of mixed 
corn there was 7 cars No. 5 and 4 cars of 
sample grade. 

During the past few days the grading is said 
to have improved at Omaha and Cedar Rapids. 

At Omaha the average moisture content of 
new corn since Noy. 1 has been 18.75%, and 
average damage 5.6%. 


At Cedar Rapids, which seems to be the cen- 
ter of the low grade corn area on this crop, 
the new corn received from Nov. 15 to Dec. 
21, as reported to the Federal Grain Supervi- 
sion, showed a range of 16% to 27.4% moisture, 
averaging 21.6. Test weight ranged from 45 
to 5414, averaging 51.1 lbs. Damage covered 
a wide range, from 2.4 to 21%, averaging 6.8. 
It is the wettest corn crop at that point since 
1927. 
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Repeal of Storage Clause of 
AAA Demanded 


The Farmers Elevator Ass’n of South Da- 
kota held its annual meeting at Watertown, 
S. D., Dec. 10 to 12 in the Metropolitan Thea- 
ter, with over 500 registered. 

Gleason Allen spoke on prevention of fire 
losses in grain elevators, and pointed out that 
some of the fires had been set. 

E. F.: Flynn, a railroad man of St. Paul, 
Minn,. said one of the major causes of the busi- 
ness depression was the entry of too many into 
the trucking business. He criticized the truck 
operators. f 

S. H. Lassen, a farmer of Brookings, came 
to the defense of the A.A.A., and favored reg- 
ulation of production. 

E. H. Sexauer of Brookings, vice pres. of 
the Grain and Feed Dealers National Ass’n, 
spoke on the need for closer co-operation be- 
tween all classes of country elevator operators. 

Herbert Horner, Minneapolis, Minn., outlined 
the legal entanglements that country grain deal- 
er should avoid. 

Knude Wefald, of the Minnesota Railroad 
and Warehouse Commission, urged co-opera- 
tion with the department, and told of the prob- 
lems at outlying inspection points of South Da- 


kota. 
J. H. Mason, pres. of the Omaha Bank for 


Co-operatives, outlined the work of the govern- 
ment agency in satisfying the financial require- 
ments of country elevators. 

OFFICERS were re-elected, as follows: 
Chris Jensen, Putney, president; F. J. Cross, 
Randolph, first vice president; C. A. Woods, 
Plankinton, second vice president; C. G. Ander- 
son, Aberdeen, secretary; S. S. Judy, Forest- 
burg, treasurer. 

Three directors were, re-elected as follows: 
District 1, E. A. Maxwell, Vermillion; district 
2, Andrew Nelson, Colman; district 3, C. A. 


Woods, Plankinton. Other directors who hold 


over include W. J. Barrett, Hazel, district 4: 
F. J. Cross, Randolph, district 5; S. S. Judy, 
Forestburg, district 6; Joe Lapka, Leola, dis- 
trict 7. 
Resolutions. Adopted 
Stock Ownership by Producers 


WHEREAS, in many instances our farmers 
elevator companies have members holding stock 
who are no longer producers, ‘ 

RESOLVED, that we favor and advise com- 
panies to incorporate provisions in their by- 
laws or by some other means endeavor to se- 
cure this stock and replace it in the hands of 
producers. 

For Repeal of A.A.A. Grain Storage Clause 

RESOLVED, that we authorize and direct our 
officers to co-operate with all other interested 
organizations and individuals in a determined 
effort to accomplish the repeal of the grain stor- 
age clause of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
on the ground that this law has no excuse for 
existence and represents both a burden and a 
hazard to the conduct of farmers’ co-operative 
elevators as well as all other elevators subject 
to state storage regulations. 

Commodity Exchange Bill Destructive to 
Farmers’ Interests 

WHEREAS, the so-called Commodity Ex- 
change Bill, now pending in the United States 
Senate, includes many provisions which we be- 
lieve will seriously cripple, if not entirely de- 
stroy free and open markets for grain, which 
are so essential to the farmer; therefore be it 


RESOLVED, that the Farmers’ Elevator Ass’n 
of South Dakota, now assembled in annual con- 
vention, demand that this bill be recalled by 
the Com’ite on Agriculture & Forestry of the 
United States Senate for adequate and proper 
hearings regarding its merits, and that we call 
upon the United States Senators of South Da- 
kota, both of whom are members of this com’ite, 
to insist upon such procedure to the end that 
representatives of the rank and file of farmer- 
owned elevators may be given an ovportunity 
to protest against the provisions of this meas- 
ure which we believe are unjust. unnecessary 
and destructive to the farmers’ interests. 


Protest Federal Encroachment on State 
Regulation 

WHEREAS, there appears to be a growing 
tendency of federal authority to encroach upon 
the work of our state railroad commission in 
the supervision of our elevators in the purchase 
and storage of grain, which encroachment would 
eventually disrupt our state’s control over its 
elevators; therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, that we urgently protest against 
any encroachment by the federal government on 


state supervision and regulation of grain buy- 
ing and the storing of grain. 

Other resolutions adopted urged the officers 
of the Ass’n to put forth earnest efforts toward 
having rental rates for sites on railroad rights 
of way adjusted; 

Directed the officers to use their influence to 
the end that a co-ordinated transportation sys- 
tem be developed ; 

Recommended enactment of laws requiring 
truck buyers of grain to pay for the use of 
the highways, limiting commercial truck loads 
to 3% tons; and eliminating them from the 
highways on Saturday afternoons, Sundays and 
holidays to the end that the highways may be 
traveled with a greater degree of safety; 

Recommended the enactment of a statute re- 
quiring the compensating of the elevator man by 
the mortgagee or lien holder with a reasonable 
fee for the collection of the debts; 


Deplored the dismemberment of the M. & 
Sten lees 

Thanked those who had contributed to make 
the meeting a success. 

Thanked Acting Sec’y C. G. Anderson for 
his services and recommended that the directors 
continue the present arrangement indefinitely, or 
at least until such time as the Ass’n may be 
justified in employing a full-time secretary. 


Adjourned ‘sine die. 


U. S. Supreme Court Making 
Progress 


The Supreme Court of the United States 
heard argument in the rice processing suit 
Dec. 16. 

The court announced that its customary three- 
weeks’ recess would be cut to two weeks, re- 
convening Jan. 6 to hear argument in the Bor- 
den Products suit. 


More Abundant Life for 
Ohioans 


Altho the A.A.A. has been working for a 
reduction, many counties in Ohio have in- 
creased their crops of corn. 

Wood is the leading corn county in Ohio, 
producing 3,646,093 bus. in 1934, against 2 987,- 
808 bus. in 1929. Trumbull County increased 
its corn crop from 245,916 to 752,519 bus., and 
Mahoning County from 181,712 to 523,038 bus. 

As to potatoes, which have just been taken 
under the federal wing, Mahoning increased its 
crop from 143,472 to 432,273, and Trumbull 
County from 185,422 to 603,708 bus., according 
to the Buro of the Census. 
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A Fire in the Drier Furnace 


Fire, just starting in the top of the elevator 
is the impression gained by passers-by, who’ 
hurry into the office of the Bryan °Transfer ° 
Elevator at Bryan, O., to give the alarm. 

The agitation of the good citizen quickly sub- 

sides, however, when Manager H. C. Dach- 
steiner informs him the cloud of smoke is 
merely steam from the drier, and is proof that 
the coke fire in the drier is burning hotly and 
doing its perfect work of driving tons of water 
out of the 100,000 pounds of corn in the big 
flue over the fire, in the furnace. 
_ Ohio this year has a large crop of high qual- 
ity corn well matured tho containing much 
moisture. It needs only drying to grade No. 
2; and the Bryan Elevator has been operating 
its drier continuously day and night, Sundays 
and holidays since the movement of the crop 
began. 

When the drier was first started Oct. 23 the 
corn arriving contained 30 per cent moisture, 
down to 21 per cent, averaging 24 per cent. The 
moisture content of later arrivals from Ohio, 
Indiana and Illinois has been slowly decreasing 


and on Dec. 17 ran about 19 to 23%. At the 
time the photograph reproduced in the 
engraving was taken the corn passing 


thru the drier was very high in moisture, 
probably 26 to 27%. On cold mornings the end 
of the plant next to the drier is completely ob- 
scured from view by the steam from the drier. 

The capacity of ‘the drier is 1,000 bus. per 
hour, one of the largest in that section of the 
country, and is turning out eight to ten cars 
daily of dried corn, destined to the Atlantic 
seaboard and New England, consisting of yel- 
low corn only, coming in and going out in car- 
loads. 

Practically all orders from patrons have been 
for No. 2 yellow grade, to make which the re- 
duction has been to a maximum moisture of 
not over 15.5%. To accomplish this with cer- 
tainty it is run down to a test of around 15%. 
The reduction is completed by one run thru 
the drier. The finished product has a hand- 
some appearance, the crop this year being of 
a deep yellow color and free from damage in 
this eastern end of the corn belt. 

Associated with owner H. C. Dachsteiner in 
the operation of the plant are his two sons, H. 
F. and H. W. Dachsteiner. The drier is a 
Randolph Direct Heat Drier. 


Facsimile Transmission of messages has 
been inaugurated commercially by the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Co. for the first time 
in the United States, on the night wire be- 
tween New York and Buffalo. The mes- 
sage is delivered whether in longhand or 
typewriting exactly as written by sender. , 


Why Bryan, Ohio, Blevator Was Reported on Fire > 
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Merchants and the Social 
Security Act 


From address Dec. 9 by Wm. P. Woop, Jr., 
before Southern Seedsmen’s Ass’n at Nashville, 
Tenn. 

The Social Security Act deserves careful con- 
sideration by every seedsman. Even tho you 


may be strongly opposed to it, you should study - 


it carefully to see how it can do you the least 
harm and the most good. Without discussing 
arguments for or against it, this is an attempt 
to show how it will affect each employer and 
employee in the seed business, and what each 
seed merchant should do about it. uf 


Wages of agricultural laborers are exempt 
from all social security taxes. Many seed grow- 
ers and merchants work their laborers on farms 
part of the year and in warehouses or stores the 
rest of the year. Selecting and shelling seed 
corn, hand picking seed potatoes, onion sets, pea- 
nuts, peas and beans and many other tasks of 
seed laborers are done both on farms and in 
warehouses. When a farmer hauls seeds to you 
it is agricultural labor, but is it agricultural 
labor when you send your own truck? Until a 
rule is issued, each employer must decide which 
of his laborers are agricultural. Definitions and 
regulations are being issued, which should ex- 
plain and simplify the law. When a definition of 
agricultural labor and other regulations are is- 
sued, you may be sure taxes will be levied on 
the maximum number of employees possible, and 
will be as high as possible on every employer. 


Four Main Functions.—Altho the Social 
Security Act is divided under eleven titles, it 
has the following four main functions: 


Grants to States for Old Age Assistance. 
Federal Old Age Benefits. 

Unemployment Compensation. 

Benefits for Blind, Dependent Children, 
Mother and Child Health, Crippled Chil- 
dren, Child Welfare and Public Health. 


The first function covers Federal grants to 
states for money payments to needy individuals 
'65 years or older, provided these appropriations 
are matched by state funds, and the state sets 
up a distributing agency approved by the Fed- 
eral Government. The 1936 Federal Appropria- 
tion will be $50,000,000 and. should cost each 
state around $1,000,000. Since no provision is 
made for raising these funds, they must come 
from increased taxation in some general form, 
both Federal and State. Virginia is considering 
a sales tax for raising these funds. Apparently 
this part of the law is perfectly constitutional 
and whether we approve of it or not, each seeds- 
man should urge his state to comply with the 
act to get its share of the Federal Appropriation. 

Do not confuse these grants to states for old 
age assistance with the second function of the 
Security Act which is a Federal old age pension 
plan completely independent of the states. 


Tax on Wages: The part of the Social Se- 
curity Act which concerns seedsmen most is 
the Federal tax on all wages up to $3,000.00. 
Employers and employees must each pay 1% 
of wages from 1937 to 1939, 144% from 1940 to 
1942, 2% 1943 to 1945, 2%% from 1946 to 1948, 
and 3% thereafter. With employer paying 3% 
and employee paying 3%, the total will be 6% 
on each wage. Employers are responsible for 
payment of the whole tax and must keep an 
adequate set of records for Federal investiga- 
tion like present income taxes. These taxes 
are not deductible from net income in comput- 
ing income taxes. No tax is collected on agri- 
eultural labor, domestic service in a private 
home, casual labor not in the course of em- 
ployers’ trade or business, and other exemptions 
of no interest to seedsmen. 


The taxes are collected in such manner, at 
such time, and under such conditions (either 
by making and filing returns, or by stamps, 
coupons, tickets, books, or other reasonable de- 
vices or methods) as may be provided by the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 


Believed to be Unconstitutional: I believe 
this part of the Social Security Act will be de- 
elared unconstitutional, because the Supreme 
Court has repeatedly ruled the Federal Govern- 
ment has no jurisdiction in intra-state com- 
merce. Furthermore, if the Supreme Court is 
consistent, it will rule it unconstitutional on 
the same grounds as the 1924 Child Labor 
Decision, that the Federal Government cannot 
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use its taxing power to enforce a law that it 
cannot enforce directly. 


Unemployment Compensaton: The third func- 
tions of the Security Act is Unemployment 
Compensation, sometimes called Unemployment 
Insurance. On all employers of eight or more 
a 1% Federal tax is imposed on all salaries 
paid in 1936, 2% in 19387, and thereafter 3%. 
The employee does not pay any part of the 
tax. 

On January 31st a tax return for the previous 
year must be filed under oath with the local 
Collector of Internal Revenue. The taxpayer 
may elect to pay in quarterly installments, pay- 
ing the first installment with the tax return. 
The tax is paid on all salaries regardless of size 
except for agricultural labor, domestic service 
in a private home, individuals in the employ of 
son, daughter or spouse, or by a child under 
21 years in the employ of his parents, and 
other exemptions of no interest to seedsmen. 


No tax is collected unless the employer hires 
8 or more employees (in any one day of) 206 
weeks of any year. You can hire as many ex- 
tra employees as you need during the busy 
season, but if you carry less than 8 during the 
seven slack months, you do not have to pay 
an unemployment tax. This is an advantage to 
the small retail seedsman over large firms and 
chain stores. No consideration is given to pri- 
vate pension systems. 


The only way the unemployed in state can 
receive any compemsation is for the state to 
pass an Unemployment Compensation Law 
wich is approved by the Federal Social Secur- 
ity Board to administer the benefits in that 
state. Then 90% of the tax can be paid to the 
State. After 1937 additional credit is allowable 
to any employer who because of favorable em- 
ployment experiences or adequate reserves is 
permitted by the state law to reduce his pay- 
ments provided the employer contributes to a 
State Pooled Fund, or a guaranteed employ- 
ment account, or a separate reserve account. 


| believe this Unemployment Compensation 
Law will be ruled unconstitutional for the same 
reasons as _ the Old Age Benefit Law and also 
because it forces States to pass legislation they 
may not wish to pass. But until then each 
seedsman subject to the tax should set aside 
the proper amount and keep adequate wage rec- 
ords, 


Since partners or owners of unincorporated 
businesses do not employ themselves their sal- 
aries are exempt from these taxes and the 
owners may not receive benefits. 


Since seedsmen compete in the sale of seeds 
with farmers, trading among themselves, and 
with truck drivers and peddlers not subject to 
these taxes, any thing which increases seeds- 
men’s cost of doing business drives trade away. 


The fourth function of the Social Security Act 
covers a broad field of social welfare projects, 
most of which are grants of Federal funds to 
states provided the states match them. The 
total 1936 Federal appropriation is $44,000,000.00, 
and will probably cost each state another mil- 
lion in addition to that for Old Age Assistance. 
As no provision is made for raising these funds, 
they must increase taxation in some general 
form. Apparently this is perfectly constitutional 
and each seedsman should urge his state to 
comply and receive its share of the Federal 
appropriation, whether he approves of the act 
or not. 


Northern Elevator 


New Marine Leg of Great 
“S” at Superior, Wis. 
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Marine Legs at Duluth 


Operators of terminal elevators, located at 
the head of the Great Lakes in Superior and 
Duluth, have found that during some seasons 
it is highly desirable to have a marine leg as 
an accessory to their other terminal elevator 
facilities. 

A marine leg can be used for salvaging grain, 
and for the transfer of grain by boat from one 
terminal elevator to another. Unloading grain 
from boats at these ports does not constitute a 
large part of the terminal elevator business at 
the head of the lakes, but there are times when 
the elevator owners can secure some very profit~ 
able business if this unloading equipment is 
available. 

Fegles Construction Co., Ltd., have just com~ 
pleted the designing and erection of a marine 
leg for the A. D. Thomson & Co. at their 
Great Northern Elevator “S,” Superior, Wis, 
The leg erected has been in the process of de- 
velopment for some years, the first leg of this 
type having been erected for the Capitol Eleva- 
tor Co. of Duluth, in 1924, and adapted to 


“and located in the wood working house owned 


by this company. 

The unloading leg erected for A. D. Thomson 
& Co. is similar to the Capitol equipment, except 
that it has been adapted to local conditions sur- 
rounding the Great Northern property, and in- 
stead of being located within the working house, 
is installed in a steel tower erected on the 
dock adjacent to their steel working house, 

The problem which confronts the designer 
of a marine leg, for use at the western head of 
the lakes, is that of assembling a piece of equip~ 
ment that is substantial, trouble-free, with a 
comparatively high unloading capacity, and that 
can be furnished at a modest first cost. Equip- 
ment for this purpose, at that location, is not in 
constant use; the value of ownership is in hav- 
ing it available for emergencies, or to take 
advantage of the purchase and transfer of grain 
from some other local elevator at such times, 
or seasons, when the market is favorable. 

The Fegles Construction Co., Ltd., have solved 
this problem very satisfactorily in the case of 
A. D. Thomson & Co., and Capitol Elevator legs, 
These two installations have embodied in them 
all of the essential facilities found in the large 
marine legs serving terminal elevators at the 
lower end of the Great Lakes, except of course 
that the towers are not mobile, their occasional! 
use not warranting this feature. 

The installation for Thompson & Co. consists 
of an elevator leg about 56 ft. C-C of pulleys, 
which has installed upon it two lines of 14x8x& 
Buffalo buckets mounted on a 30-in. 6 ply, 32- 
oz. belt, giving a capacity of 15,000 bus. per 
hour on the dip. The elevator leg is suspended 
from a boom, which is hinged within the marine 
tower. This boom may be raised, or lowered, at 
will, and the boom and leg withdrawn into the 
tower when not in use. 

One 60 H.P. motor serves for operating the 
elevator leg, raising and lowering the boom, and 
for operating the four drums which furnish 
power for the four power grain shovels, which 
are used in the hold of the boat. This 60 H.P, 
motor supplies power to the main countershaft 
thru a Texrope drive. 

The main countershaft transmits power to 
the elevator leg thru a double rope drive. to a 
countershaft located at the hinge of the boom, 
which in turn transmits the power to the ele= 
vator head by means of parallel rope drives on 
either side of the elevator head pulley. The 
boom is raised and lowered by means of a power 
drum operated by a clutch on a shaft, which 
is geared directly to the main countershaft. 

The four drums operating the power shovels 
are driven thru gears from a countershaft, to 
which power is transmitted by means of a roller 
chain from the main countershaft. 

The location of the boot may be varied 12 
ft. vertically, and the leg can be tilted in or out 
to a moderate angle.’ 

Grain received from the. boat is discharged 
into a hopper at the base of the marine tower, 
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which in turn discharges to either one of two 
belts, which convey the grain to one or both of 
two of the main elevator legs within the work- 
house. 

The marine tower is located on the dock be- 
tween the workhouse and the slip. It rests on 
a concrete slab, which in turn is supported by 
timber piles cut off at low water level. The 
steel structure is anchored to the concrete base, 
and is stayed to the elevator structure at several 
points between the base and the top of structure. 


The complete installation is fireproof, the 
tower being constructed of heavy steel mem- 
bers, and covered with corrugated iron. 


The aperture thru which the elevator leg itself 
is taken into, and from the housing, is closed 
with sliding counterweighted doors. When the 
leg is not in use, it is completely housed within 
the weatherproof building. 


All cable for the hoist lines and shovel is Flex 
Plow steel hoisting cable. The grain shovels 
are light wooden scoops, hauled to the marine 
leg boot with 1-in Manila rope. 


Cargill Superintendents Meet 
in Milwaukee 


Following their unique and worth-while cus-. 


tom of meeting together once a year, the plant 
superintendents and the grain superintendents of 
the wide-spread Cargill organization held their 
sixth annual convention in Chicago and Milwau- 
kee on Dec. 10-13. In the case of the bigger 
terminal elevators the assistants and principal 
departmental supervisors helped to swell the at- 
tendance to the 50 mark. 


The morning of the first day was devoted to 
inspection of the firm’s recently acquired 10,- 
000,000 bus. Northwestern Elevator in Chicago, 
the balance of the meeting being held in Mil- 
waukee, 

At the annual banquet M. H. Ladd, Milwau- 
kee’s Chief Weighmaster; Allan Breed, Mil- 
waukee’s Chief Grain Inspector, and W. L. In- 
galls, Federal Grain Supervisor at Milwaukee, 
all contributed interesting information from 
their respective spheres. “Andy” Jacobs, Mil- 
waukee manager for the company; Dr. Julius 
Hendel, manager of the Merchandising Depart- 
ment at Minneapolis; John Klingen, floor rep- 
resentative in Minneapolis, and others promi- 
nently identified with this rapidly growing com- 
pany added their stimulating remarks following 
the sumptuous banquet. L. N. Cote, Superin- 
tendent of the Milwaukee plant, was toastmaster 
of the evening. 

Heading the Cargill Warehouse Corp., which 
holds and operates the various properties for 
the Cargill interests, is Frank L. Neilson, its 
president, and James G. Hayhoe, vice president, 
both of whom took active part in conducting 
this four-day program. 


The A.A.A. graciously announced Dec. 11 
that it would permit importation of 2,770,000 
bus. of potatoes without payment of the 45- 
cent tax, during the potato year beginning 
Dec. 1, divided among 17 nations, 


A small combine with 5-foot cut and 
traveling at speeds of 4 and 5 m.p.h., made 
possible by the use of rubber tires, under 
favorable conditions accomplishes about as 
much as an 8 or 10-foot regular combine. 
Transportation is also easier. It can be 
taken thru gates and along highways with 
little if any alterations, and can be pulled 
on the road at a speed of 15 to 20 miles 
an hour. 


Briefs were filed with the Supreme Court 
Dec. 3 by Lee Moor and the Cotton Mfrs. 
Ass’n attacking the Bankhead Act. Lee 
Moor, whose cotton was refused by the rail- 
road. company because he had not paid the 
A.A.A. ginning tax, said: “If congress may 
levy taxes to be paid to farmers it may also 
levy taxes to pay lawyers, merchants, manu- 
facturers, doctors, peddlers, barbers, and me- 
chanics.” 
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Reducing Cost of Fire Insurance 


By R. D. Macpantet of the Grain Dealers Fire Insurance Co. 


How can the owner of a typical country ele- 
vator reduce his fire insurance cost? There just 
isn’t any definite answer to that question, chiefly 
because there isn’t such a thing as a typical 
elevator any more. Time was when an elevator 
was just that, with perhaps a grain cleaner as 
its one piece of machinery other than the ele- 
vator stands. Now, depending upon the local 
territory, the “elevator” does everything from 
receiving, elevating and shipping grain, to crush- 
ing, grinding, mixing, seed cleaning and grading, 
merchandising of supplements and mixed feeds, 
hardware, implements, oils and greases, hatches 
chickens, collects eggs and poultry, receives 
cream and several other possibilities that escape 
us at the moment. In other words, the grain 
man of yesterday has turned merchant and 
manufacturer to a greater or lesser extent, and 
to the same degree his elevator has become any- 
thing from a feed mill to a general utility plant 
for handling the diversified needs of the com- 
munity. While we still have typical wheat ele- 
vators and typical corn elevators in the strictly 
grain producing sections, the trend toward gen- 
eral utility plants is noticeable even there, while 
in Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Northern Illinois, 
Wisconsin, in a rapidly spreading area to the 
southwest of Minneapolis, and in Missouri, the 
utility plants are the general thing. 

Lacking a typical subject we likewise lack a 
general answer to the question of How fire in- 
surance cost may be reduced? As the rates are 
predicated on the hazards involved, the answer 
to each man’s question will vary with the plant 
involved—seldom, however, can it be said that 
the existing rate is at rock bottom. 


Any insurance rate is made up essentially 
of two parts—the basis fire rate, representing the 
unanalyzable hazards, and the penalty charges, 
representing analyzable hazards. For example, 
a frame elevator that is completely iron clad, in- 
cluding eaves and cornices, with solid or com- 
pletely inclosed foundation, with no machinery 
other than elevator stands, truck lift and scales, 
with standard lightning protection, with stand- 
ard electric lights, completely equipped with anti- 
friction bearings, and with a standard power in- 
stallation and a manlift, would take the mini- 
mum, or basis, rate. Penalty charges are added 
for lack of the standards mentioned, for addi- 
tional equipment, processes, etc. And just in 
case some of our readers may be skeptical that 
there is in existence such an elevator as we have 
just described, that would take the minimum 
rate, we hasten to assure them that such most 
assuredly is the case—in fact, there are quite a 
lot of them. Most of the recently built eleva- 
tors whose owners consulted their insurance 
companies in regard to their plans are just such 
elevators. Where additional machinery is re- 
quired the charge in the insurance rate may of- 
ten be minimized by following certain standards 
of installation. 


Just a word about these standards that we 
have just mentioned: some elevator owners are 
inclined to the opinion that when an insurance 
company refers to standards it is talking about 
something that is going to cost them, the eleva- 
tor owners, some money. Being under this im- 
pression they hesitate to inform their fire insur- 
ance carrier of contemplated changes about the 
plant for fear of receiving in the next mail a 
flock of standards that will unnecessarily increase 
the cost of contemplated improvements. Now, 
let’s get this erroneous idea straightened out, 
because that isn’t what standards are for. 


In order to make equitable rates, insurance 
companies have definite schedules which they 
follow in establishing the rate on each indi- 
vidual plant. In a large number of states these 
schedules must be filed with the State Insur- 
ance Commissioner or Bureau and deviations 
therefrom are prohibited by law. As a matter 


of equity and good business these schedules are 
followed whether proscribed by law or not. The 


schedules being established, it follows that the 


individual rates are made by the individual prop- 
erty owners—not by some individual insurance 
man or company. He (or they) simply apply 
the existing schedule to what the owner offers 
for rating. 


Some of the individual charges in the rating 
schedule as applied to elevators are of such a 
nature as to be self-evident—a corn sheller, for 
example, takes a definite charge. Ii there is 
a sheller in the plant then this charge applies, 
for a sheller represents about the same hazard 
whether in one plant or another. But take an 
electrical power iunstallation—that is some- 
thing else again. The rating schedule makes 
no penalty for a standard installation on the 
theory that such an installation adds nothing 
to the hazard. Now, in order that this will 
mean something, it is necessary that a “stand- 
ard” installation be defined. In this case the 
“standard” takes the form of a complete elec- 
trical code. 


Now, suppose John Jones decides to elec- 
trify his elevator. He owns the property and, 
unless there are local rules to the contrary, 
there is nothing to stop him from stringing 
open wiring from one end of the place to the 
other; he can set motors with sparking con- 
tacts in dusty locations and forget there is 
such a thing as fuses or other protective de- 
vices. But while he is doing that he should 
keep in mind that he is making his own insur- 
ance rate, besides a lot of other things such as 
a constant source of trouble and a_ possible 
means of electrocution of his employees or him- 
self. 


Had John Jones told his insurance company 
of his plans they would have given him a set 
of their standards. They would have gone 
even further and applied the standards to his 
particular installation in the form of specifica- 
tions. These ‘specifications would have cost 
him nothing even though they represented a 
very considerable value as being the result of 
the best engineering available in the country. 
By following these specifications John Jones 
will secure an installation that will be both 
satisfactory from an operating standpoint, safe 
from personal hazards, and that will take no 
charge in his insurance rate. If for any rea- 
son Mr. Jones doesn’t see fit to direct his elec- 
trician to follow those specifications, that is 
strictly Mr. Jones’ business. The insurance 
company has told him how he can influence his 
rate and that is all there is to this “standards” 
business. 


As the country elevator has developed from 
a strictly grain handling plant to one of gen- 
eral utility, as the internal combustion engine 
supplanted steam, electricity has been made 
available for thousands of plants, new ma- 
chines invented, new processes discovered, so 
have the standards in use by insurance com- 
panies grown to cover almost all features 
of construction, equipment, and many of the 
processes of elevator operation. Not rules, 
mind you, but explanations as to how a thing 
should be done to maintain most favorable rat- 
ing treatment for your elevator. 


To the question of how can the owner of 
a typical elevator reduce his fire insurance cost, 
we must ask to see the typical elevator. To 
the individual owner who is interested in this 
subject, whether in general or in respect to 
some definite contemplated improvement, we 
urge that he consult his fire insurance com- 
pany—they will be glad to assist him in plan- 
ning his changes without unduly increasing the 
fire hazards of his plant and the cost of his 
insurance. ; 
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Reports of new firms, changes, deaths and failures; new elevators, feed mills, improvements, fires, casualties and accidents are solicited. 


CALIFORNIA : 


Santa Monica, Cal.—Mail addressed to the 
Vitamin Flour & Milling Co. is returned“ by 
the post office, altho the incorporation of the 
company was reported in the daily press. 

Stockton, Cal.—The Haslett Warehouse Co.’s 
new bean terminal, which is equipped with 
modern facilities for cleaning and storing beans, 
handled 35,000 bags the first month of its 
operation. 

Wilmington, Cal.—Spencer Kellogg & Sons, 
Ine., is erecting a flaxseed crushing plant here 
on Los Angeles harbor, having a 500-foot front- 
age, with track facilities on one side and deep 
water on the other. It is expected that the 
plant will be completed in time for the next 
erop. 

Napa, Cal.—The Napa Milling & Warehouse 
Co., Robert Keig owner, has started construc- 
tion of new buildings to replace those burned 
previously reported. Three 
units will be erected, one 200x75 feet, one 150x 
60 and one 150x30, to be constructed of brick, 
steel and iron, the exteriors being covered 
with brick. Work started early in December, 
completion to be in 30 days. 

Sacramento, Cal.—We have been advised by 
the local office of the Unemployment Reserve 
Commission to hold up information on pro- 
eedure under the unemployment insurance tax 
which starts Jan. 1, 1936, until current hearings 
by the board are completed and until the board 
itself issues definite authentic regulations to 
employers. We understand from the commis- 
sion that only employers of eight or more per- 
sons are affected. We quote several of the pro- 
visions on unemployment insurance from the 
state and federal acts as drawn up in chart 
form by Benjamin J. Hicklin, certified public 
accountant of San Francisco. Under the fed- 
eral act the excise tax on payrolls paid by em- 
ployers amounts to 1% of wages paid during 
the calendar year of 1936, 2% in 1937, 38% 
in 1938 and thereafter. The state act places 
on employers of eight or more persons a tax 
of 9/10% of all wages paid during 1936, 18/10% 
of wages paid during 1937 and 2 7/10% on wages 
paid in 1938 and thereafter. Beginning Jan. 1, 
1936, under the state act an income tax is 
also paid by employes on their wages and for 
which the employer is liable amounting to 
45/100% of wages earned. In 1937 the rate in- 
ereases to 91/100% of wages received and after 
Jan. 1, 1938, 1% of wages received. The ‘above 
state rates on employers and employes are 
ruled effective by Attorney-General Webb.—l. 
H. Stromnes, sec’y California Hay, Grain & 
Feed Dealers Ass'n. 


CANADA 


Toronto, Ont.—Walter George Knee, general 
manager of the Canada Malting Co., was found 
dead early on Dec. 2, at the plant garage, the 
body lying face downward near the door. Evi- 
dently Mr. Knee had made an effort to escape 
from the carbon monoxide fumes which were 
believed to have caused his death. He was 56 
years of age. 


COLORADO 


Denver, Colo.—Following an illness of two 
months, Edmund M. Ryan, Sr., retired general 
manager of the Colorado Milling & Elvtr. Co., 
died at his home in this city recently. He 
started working for the company, of which he 
later became general manager, at the age of 
19, under J. K. Mullen. He retired in 1929, 
but still remained a trustee of the company. 


ILLINOIS 


Lanark, Ill.—A new feed mill has been added 
by Elmer Zuck to his building. 


Kansas, I1l—Chester Acord has bot the feed 
and coal business of W. O. Greever here. 


Greenville, Ill.—A feed mixer having a ca- 
pacity of one ton has been installed by L. A. 
Junod. 


Rockton, I1.—G. M. Hopkins Lumber Co.’s 
elevator has been leased by Krause Bros., of 
Beloit, Wis. 


Sublette, Il—Frank Vance, 
Sublette Farmers Elvtr. Co.’s 
Saturday evening, Dee. 12. 


Melvin, Ill—Henry Arends & Son have bot 
a new 18-foot scale for their elevator, to ac- 
commodate the larger trucks. 


Buena Vista, Ill—W. H. Welge, proprietor of 
the Buena Vista Mill & Hatchery, has installed 
a new feed mixer in his mill. 


Morrison, Ill.—Ben Renkes. of the firm of 
Renkes Bros., operators of a feed mill here, 
died recently from heart trouble. 


manager of the 
elevator, died 


La Salle, Ill—Ed Finnan is now in charge 
of Lamson Bros. & Co.’s office here. He has 
had long experience in the general brokerage 
and commission field. 


Mendota, Ill.—Bert Greenfield, formerly in the 
Estherville, Ia., office of the Davenport Elvtr. 
Co., has been transferred by the company to 
the office at this point. 


Green Oak (Princeton p. o.), Ill.—The eleva- 
tor of the Green Oak Elvtr. Co. has been im- 
proved with a new cup belt and 11x6-inch cups, 
supplied by the Union Iron Works. 

Astoria, Ill.—Myron Shaw has been appointed 
manager of the Bader & Co.’s elevator, suc- 
ceeding Clair Bader, who has taken a position 
at the garage here. 

Piper City, Ill—At a recent bankruptcy sale 
the two elevators of J. K. Montelius were sold 


to the LaHogue Farmers Grain Co., of La- 
Hogue, IJll., for $21,200. 
Table Grove, Ill—The old elevator of the 


Ipava Farmers Grain Co. here has been torn 
down. The company’s re-inforced concrete el- 
evator is continued in operation. 

Yorkville, Ill.—F. E. Barkley, general man- 
ager of the Farmers Elvtr. Co.’s elevator, has 
bot a MeMillin Truck Dump of W. W. Pearson, 
to accommodate long and large trucks. 


Nashville, 1ll.—The old Camp Spring Mill has 
been remodeled by Muenter Bros., electric pow- 
er installed and new machinery added. The 
capacity of the mill is 250 barrels daily. 


Heyworth, Ill.—The plant of the Hasenwin- 
kle-Scholer Co., Ine., was destroyed by fire of 
undetermined origin on Dec. 16. The plant in- 
eluded a 120,000-bu. elevator. 


Leeds (r.f.d. Winona), IJl.—Jno. Sennett 1s 
putting in a Western roller bearing boot. This 
will complete installation of anti-friction bear- 
ings thruout the plant. Geo. Saathoff did the 
work. 


Mendota, Ill.—Arthur Haag, formerly mana- 
ger for Lamson Bros. & Co. at La Salle, is 
now in charge of Lowell Hoit & Co.’s office 
here. He is well and favorably known in the 
trade. 


Manteno, Ill.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. 
its regular annual stockholders’ meeting Dec. 
6, in the Township High School. The business 
meeting was followed by a dinner and program. 
About 250 stockholders and patrons attended. 
—Farmers Elvtr. Co. 


Swan Creek, [ll.—The wooden, metal-covered 
elevator of Henry Sands, known as Elvtr. No. 
1, burned Dec. 7; loss on building $6,000, with 
insurance of $3,500, and loss on contents $7,- 
000, with insurance of $5,000. About 18,000 bus. 
of grain was destroyed. 


held 


Athens. I1l.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. bot a 
new Chevrolet truck recently. 

Chillicothe, Hl—Norman Abbott, of Wash- 
burn, has been appointed manager of the 


Turner-Hudnut Grain Co.’s elevator here, suc- 
ceeding C. H. Mead. For over a year this ele- 
vator has been in the hands of a Chicago con- 
cern, the interests of Mr. 
sold after his death. 


Harvey, Ill.—Frank Parzer, a partner in the 
Harvey Feed Co., was killed on Dec. 13 when 
the truck he was driving was hit by a limited 
train of the Grand Trunk Railroad, just as he 
left the feed company’s building. The truck 
was demolished and the engine of the train so 
badly damaged that it had to be taken out of 
service, 


Ipava, Ul.—The elevator of the Ipava Farm- 
ers Grain Co. has been improved with rebuild- 
ing of its elevator equipment, including a 5-ply 
rubber covered cup belt with 10x6-inch V cups, 
capable of elevating 2,500 bus. per hour. A V 
belt from motor to jack shaft, and roller chain 
to head is the method of power transmission. 
Union Iron Works supplied the machinery. 


Anchor, Ul.—The Kinzer Grain Co., 
Kinzer and A. D. Stewart proprietors, has had 
two damage suits filed against it in circuit 
court for alleged failure to deliver soybeans on 
contract time. The A. EB. Staley Mfg. Co., of 
Decatur, asks a judgment of $870 against the 
company. stating it contracted to buy 4,350 bus. 
of soybeans from the» Anchor company at 35 
cents a bu., delivery to be in October or No- 
vember, and that the beans were never deliv- 
ered. The Baldwin Elvtr. Co., of Decatur, asks 
$2,514 damages, alleging failure to deliver soy- 
beans and corn according to contract. 

Goodwine, Ill—The elevator owned by the 
Farmers Co-op. Grain Corp. and operated for 
several years past by Ed Kambly, assisted by 
Aaron Bower, burned at 7 p. m., Saturday, 
Dec. 7, together with a carload of oats and a 
carload of soybeans stored in the elevator; the 
loss is fully covered by insurance. A corn crib 
a short distance from the elevator caught fire, 
but was saved. The elevator, a frame struc- 
ture, was the oldest farmers’ elevator in Illinois, 
having been built in the late ’80’s. Only recently 
the owners of the building received a letter 
from the insurance company stating that it 
was the best kept elevator in the state. 


CHICAGO NOTES 


Ralph M. Labarthe, broker and 
the Board of Trade since 1913, died Dec. 22. 
Board of Trade memberships are selling at 


$5,800 net to buyer, a decline of $200 from the 
preceding transfer. 


An informal dinner to the press at the Uni- 
versity Club on the evening of Dee. 30 will be 
given by the Board of Trade. 

A petition is being circulated on the Board 
of Trade for James A: Gillick as a candidate 
for director at the coming election next month. 


Gerstenberg & Co. is moving into new quar- 
ters in the Board of Trade Bldg., after having 
been located at 309 S. La Salle St. for 50. years. 


The Millers National Federation has moved 
its offices from the Board of Trade Bldg. to 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., about two blocks wert 
of its former office. The telephone numbers 
are unchanged. 


After dissolving the injunction restraining 
the Board of Trade from disciplining the mem- 
bers of the Rosenbaum Grain Corp. Judge Holly 
granted the Rosenbaums a stay of 40 days for 
the filing of evidence. 

Warehouse receipts for 1,900,000 bus. of wheat 
issued by the Cargill-llinois Warehouse Corp. 
have been bot in from the Farmers National 
Grain Corp. and Dan. F. Rice and others, thus 
ending the squeeze in the December delivery, 


at a price satisfactory to the holders of the 
receipts. 
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Federal Judge Holly on Dec. 13 referred the 
question of solvency of the Rosenbaum Grain 
Corp. to Master in Chancery Hisman. A num- 
ber of plans for the re-organization of the 
company are now pending under section 77B 
of the bankruptcy act, but none has secured 
the necessary approval of creditors. 


New members of the Board of Trade include 
the following: George A. Jones, Washington, 
D. C.; Dr. Ovie J. Colwick, Durant, Okla; 
Otis A. McFall, Memphis, Tenn.; Hugh Rupert 
Granger and Howard E. St. John, both of New 
York City, and Robert E. L. Senderling, of Los 
Angeles, Cal. Louis S. Myers, of Kansas City, 
is an applicant for membership. 


Mrs. Rebecea E. Guenther, a member of one 
of Chicago’s oldest families, widow of George 
E. Guenther, pioneer grain dealer and Board 
of Trade member, died on Dec. 10 at the home 
of a daughter in this city. Had she lived until 


Dec. 30, Mrs. Guenther would have been 95 
years of age. Her mother was a cousin of 
Pres. Buchanan. Her husband was the third 


Chicagoan to enlist in the Civil War. 


The nominating com’ite of the Chicago Board 
of Trade has named Robert P. Boylan to suc- 
ceed himself as pres. of the exchange; Ken- 
neth S. Templeton, now second vice-pres., will 
automatically become first vice-pres.; Siebel C. 
Harris was named as candidate for the office of 
second vice-pres. Nominated for directors were: 
R. I. Mansfield, J. A. Prindiville, C. B. Scott, 
G. H. Tanner and R. F. Uhlmann. The elec- 
tion is to be held Jan. 6. 


A feature of the recent intercollegiate crop- 
judging contest, sponsored by the Chicago Board 
of Trade, was a dinner tendered members and 
alternates of the competing teams, at which 
prizes were presented the winners by Pres. 
Robert P. Boylan, of the Board of Trade. Call- 
ing attention to the high standard of judging 
established by students, Mr. Boylan empha- 
sized the desire of the Chicago exchange to 
co-operate wherever possible with educational 
or other groups which seek to improve agri- 
cultural conditions. 


The grading of wheat by the federally. li- 
eensed grain inspectors into and out of the 
Northwestern Elvtr., operated by the Cargill 
Grain Co., has resulted in a controversy be- 
tween that company and the Farmers National 
Grain Corp., which had taken in the wheat 
for the account of a customer, Igleheart Bros., 
of Evansville, Ind., and ,had ordered two cars 
loaded out. The Farmers National protested 
that the wheat was not No. 2 but No. 3, as was 
378,000 bus. loaded into the steamer Pathfinder 
for its account, for removal to its Rock Island 
Elvtr. The federally licensed grain inspectors 
at first graded the wheat into the Pathfinder as 
No. 3. On appeal by the Cargill Co. the grade 
on part of the cargo was raised to No. 2, The 
directors of the Board of Trade at a special 
meeting adopted a resolution directing the Car- 
gill Co. to make delivery of grain eligible on 
contract. 


INDIANA 


Rushville, Ind.—A soybean expeller has been 
installed by the Rush County Mills. 


Monticello, Ind.—QLoughry Bros. Milling & 


Grain Co. has installed a corn cleaner. 
Parker, Ind.——Hume Dickey has installed a 
new hammer mill and an electric hoist. 
Seymour, Ind.—The Blish Milling Co. will 
celebrate its 50th anniversary in business on 
Jan. 13. 


Chesterfield, Ind.—Goodrich Bros. Co., Ine., 
recently added an electric hoist to their equip- 
ment here. 


Russellville, Ind.—C. T. Webster is increas- 
ing the capacity of his flour mill from 25 bar- 
rels to 50 barrels. 

Walton, Ind.—The new scale in use by the 
Walton Elvtr. Co. is a 10-ton Howe with type- 
registering beam, and 9x22-foot platform. 

Medaryville, Ind.—The Medaryville Co-op. Co. 
has installed a Kelly-Duplex Corn Cracker and 
Grader, with a 5-h.p. motor.—C. E. Robinson, 
mer. 

Monticello, Ind.—Fred Roberts, 
manager of the Farmers Elvtr. 
until his retirement in 1934, 
WVneuis ss iC. 


Rensselaer, 


77 years old, 
Co.’s_ elevator 
is dead here.— 


Ind.—Newton Beal, 
has been appointed manager 
Elvtr. Co.’s_ elevator, 
who has taken a 
Ind. 


of Goodland, 
of the Farmers 
succeeding C. J. Hile, 
similar position at Talbot, 


South Whitley, Ind.—The Mayer Grain Co, 
has transferred William Welsheimer, manager 
of its Fulton elevator for 13 years, to its ele- 
vator at this point. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—New members of the In- 
diana Grain Dealers Ass’n are the Farmers 
Elvtr. Co., South Whitley, and Lloyd R. Rum- 
syre, South Whitley. 

North Manchester, Ind.—Have remodeled of- 
fice, installing new counters and bookkeeper’s 
quarters, also rewired elevator and re-sided 
driveway.—Clay Syler. 

New Middletown, Ind.—The New Middletown 


Flour Mill has been bot by William P. Kan- 
napel & Son from the widow of the former 
owner, J. B. ‘Uesseler. 


New Paris, Ind.—Martin’s Feed Mills, for- 
merly New Paris Feed & Coal Co., are assem- 
bling a molasses mixing unit, including feeder, 
agitator, meter, strainer, etc. 


Decatur, Ind.—The Central Soya Co. recently 
installed a bean drier to take care of the late 
harvested beans. which, due to weather condi- 
tions, contained much moisture. 


Aylesworth (Hebron p. o.), Ind.—The drive- 
ways to and from the local elevator of the 
Porter County Farm Buro Co-op. Ass’n are be- 
ing cindered.—Jos. Von Osinski, agt. 


Monon, Ind.—Standard Elvtr. Co. has in- 
stalled a new 3-h.p. truck hoist motor, and an 
8-foot, 25x16-inch, Western Shaker Grain Feed- 
er in its local elevator.—E, C. Yount, agt. 

Mt. Vernon, Ind.—The E. H. Morris Elvtr. 
is now operating the newly installed dryer in 
its Mt. Vernon elevator. The new equipment 
has a capacity of 10,000 bus. of shelled corn 


daily.—W. B. C. 
Talbot, Ind.—C. J. Hile, manager of the 
' Farmers Elvtr. Co.’s elevator at Rensselaer, 


Ind., for the last four years, has been appoint- 
ed manager of the Talbot Grain Co.’s eleva- 
tor, effective Dec. 16. 

Bunker Hill, Ind.—We have installed a No. 3 
Jay Bee Hammer Mill with direct-connected 
50-h.p. motor; also have replaced our old coal 
conveyor with a new improved conveyor.— 
Charles W. Scott, Bunker Hill Elvtr. Co. 

Fulton, Ind.—William Welsheimer, manager 
of the Mayer Grain Co.’s elevator at this point 
for the past 13 years, has been transferred to 
the company’s elevator at South Whitley, and 
Frank Vickery, of North Manchester, has suc- 
ceeded him here. 


Onward, Ind.—Goodrich Bros. Co. has built 
a 24x50-foot, single-story and basement ware- 
house on the west end of its elevator here, and 
has put up a 37144x12%,-foot steel corn crib on 
a concrete foundation at the east end of its 
site. The latter is equipped with four ventila- 
tors. The company has also installed a 24-inch 
attrition mill and a cracked corn grader. 


ELLIS 
DRIERS 


Known the world over for 
reliability and perfection 
of product. Direct Heat 
— Indirect Heat — And 
Steam Heat. Also ... 


A complete line of Rotary 
Driers and Feeders for 
mill and feed plants. 


The Ellis Drier Co. 


2444-56 N. Crawford Ave. 
Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 
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Ft. Wayne, Ind.—An interesting grain group 
meeting was held in this city on Dec. 9, in the 
evening, at the Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
about 35 being present. It was held in con- 
nection with the Northeast Indiana Grain & 
Hay Dealers Ass'n. 


St. John, Ind.—The E. K. Sowash Grain Co.’s 
elevator has been improved with installation 
of a Western Corn Sheller, a cob separator 
and a Eureka Grain Cleaner. Electric wiring 
has just been put in for lights. A McMillin 
Truck Lift was installed last summer.—E. E. 
McMichael, agt. 


Indianapolis, Ind.—Bert A. Boyd is sending 
his old time friends in the grain trade a bully 


* Christmas wish with a foto of himself play- 


ing wet nurse to a Hendersonville, N. C., bull. 
Fortunately for Bert the bull was old, dehorned 
and tethered, and what is more to the point, 
cautious Bert kept 13 feet 13 inches away from 
the bull. 


Decatur, Ind.—Work has started on the con- 
struction of an addition to the McMillen Feed 
Mill building which will extend north 45 feet 
across the width of the present factory, and 
an additional unit 45 feet wide and 75 feet 
long will be built on the northeast end of the 
feed mill. It will match the present structure, 
have concrete foundation and floor and be one 
story high. 


Bennetts Switch (Kokomo p. o.), Ind.—Hlvtr. 
No. 12 of the Indiana Grain Producers, man- 
aged by Melvin Myers, has installed a 12-ton 
truck scale. Other improvements included cut- 
ting 12 feet from the south end of its ware- 
house to improve visibility over the railroad 
crossing, and reducing the length of the corn 
crib to 80 feet and roofing it with steel, so 
that it can be used for warehousing fencing, 
posts, and other merchandise, as well as stor- 
age of ear corn. 


Portland, Ind.—The elevator at the Haynes 
Milling Co.’s plant burned early in the morn- . 
ing of Dec. 11, the second fire within less than 
12 hours; the upper part of the building was 
entirely destroyed and the lower part so badly 
damaged that it will have to be entirely re- 
built; loss, over $20,000, including 6,000 bus. of 
wheat, 1,000 bus. of corn and 6,000 bus. of 
oats; loss covered by insurance. The elevator 
will be rebuilt at once. The company’s feed 
and flour mill and the lumber yard were not 
damaged, and business was conducted as usual 
following the fire. 


Mount Ayr, Ind.—The elevator properties of 
the Mount Ayr Grain Co., managed by Clarence 
Blankenbaker, were bought by J. A. Colbourne, 
of Morocco on Dec. 9. The name of the firm 
was changed to Mount Ayr Grain & Lbr. Co., 
and Leslie Peters, formerly of Morocco, was 
placed in charge as local manager. Lumber has 
been added to the list of sidelines. The com- 
pany has bot a new 15-ton truck scale with 
type registering beam which will be installed 
in the spring. Several other improvements are 
also planned, including installation of a corn 
sheller, a cleaner, truck lift, motors and con- 
siderable elevating machinery. 


‘ lOWA 


Whittemore, Ta.—James Hogan has sold his 
feed grinding business to Ben Zaugg, of West 
Bend. 


Fremont, JIa.—Carl Anderson is opening a 
feed mill in the west half of the Anderson 
blacksmith shop. 


Mt. Pleasant, la.—The Shellabarger Bros. will 
build a 70x90-foot structure to house their feed 
and implement business. 


Sioux City, Ia.—The Western Grain & Feed 
Dealers Ass’n will hold its 1936 convention in 
this city on Apr. 22 and 23. 


Royal, Ia.—The Dow, Hale & Lerigo Co. is 
having a Hart-Carter Cleaner installed and 
other repairs made by the T. EB. Ibberson Co. 


Livermore, Ia.—A modern dump was installed 
and repairs were made at the Farmers HElvtr. 
Co.’s elevator here. TT. E. Ibberson Co. had 
the contract. 


Postville, Ia.—One of the local elevators is 
putting up some very unique signs on the high- 
way telling just how far it is to the elevator. 
The signs are exact replicas of the elevator. 


Orange City, Ia.—The Farmers Mutual Co-op. 
Ass’n held the formal opening of its new ele- 
vator, built by the Klinger Const. Co., as pre- 
viously reported, on Saturday, Dec. 14. The 
new house replaces one lost by fire last sum- 
mer, 
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Buckingham, Ia.—Thieves gained entrance to 
the Farmers Elvtr. Co.’s office, during the night 
of Dec. 10, by prying open a lock on a rear 
door, and stole $34.50 in cash and $1 in stamps. 

Chickasaw, Ia.—A petition has been filed in 
eourt asking for a temporary receiver for the 
Chickasaw Mill here. Plaintiffs asked judgment 
for $5,700 for unpaid interest on mortgage on 
mill. 

Estherville, Ia.—J. E. Steever, of Chicago, 
has been appointed manager of the local office 
of the Davenport Elvtr. Co., succeeding Bert 
Greenfield, who has been transferred to Men- 
dota, Ill. 

Hanlontown, Ia.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. cel- 
ebrated the paying off of its last indebtedness 
last month by having an oyster supper in one 
of the churches, followed by a program at the 
schoolhouse. 

Sumner. Ia.—Fridley Bros. have installed new 
feed mixing equipment, replacing smaller 
equipment at their feed store. The new mixer 
has a capacity of 2,000 pounds and is driven by 
a 5-h.p. motor. 

Stonega (Webster City p. 0.), Ia.—The stock- 
holders of the Stonega Elvtr. Co. voted to dis- 
solve the corporation and turn the assets over 
to the Stonega Co-op. Co., which will assume 
all debts and claims. 

Gilbertville, Ia.—I have built a complete new 
feed plant and am installing an attrition mill 
and all electric machines. Will have my new 
mill ready for operation about the 20th of this 
month.—J. M. Delegardelle. 

Griswold, Ia.—Fire caused by an overheated 
engine broke out in the engine room at the 
Griswold Feed Mill Co. on the afternoon of 
Dec. 11 and caused considerable damage. The 
fire was extinguished before it reached the feed 
and grain rooms. 

Nemaha, Ia.—A. E. Froning, operating eleva- 
tors here under the name of the Froning Grain 
Co., and well known over the state among 
grain dealers, died Dec. 15. He formerly oper- 
ated an elevator at Dike, Ia. Burial was at 
Sheffield, Ia.—A. T. 

Pocahontas, Ia.—The Farmers Co-op. Elvtr. 
Co. has installed a new truck dump and new 
grain spouts, remodeled the east entrance of 
the drive, and hung new doors. New sills have 
been put in where needed and other improving 
done thruout the building. 

Keokuk, Ia.—C. M. Rich, a prominent man 
of this city and until his retirement a few years 
ago a leader in the business life of the city, 
pres. of the Purity Oats Co. and a director of 
the Keokuk National Bank, died at his home 
here, Dec. 9, at the age of 66 years. 

Iowa Falls, Ia.—A. M. Smith & Co., of Bos- 
ton, Mass., purchased the building and much 
of the equipment of the Shannon Produce & 
Feed Plant here for $2,100 at the sale of re- 
mainjng assets held on Dec. 17 by the re- 
ceiver. It is the tentative plan of the company 
to re-open the plant some time after the first 
of the year. t 

Newell, Ia.—The Pearce Grain Co. is operat- 
ilng four trucks (two of them belonging to Mr. 
Pearce) between this point and St. Joseph, Mo., 
transporting grain to the farmers of that ter- 
ritory, which was in the drouth section last 
year and whose crop this year is small and of 
poor quality. The trucks make three trips a 
week, hauling corn, oats and barley south and 
bringing coal back from the mines at Clarinda. 

Elk Horn, Ia.—The Cox Grain Co., of Ten- 
nant, has leased the elevator and other equip- 
ment of the Farmers Co-op. Co., of this place, 
the new firm taking possession Dec. 1. Ber- 
nard Te Paske is manager of the Cox Co., 
which owns and-operates an elevator at Cor- 
ley in addition to the Tennant elevator. An- 
thon Christensen has been operating the local 
elevator since last spring, when the co-opera- 
tive discontinued its business. 


Pierson, Ia.—The town of Pierson and the 
Farmers Elvtr. Co. were hosts to farmers 
and their families of this and surrounding 


counties on Dec. 14. An old pool hall was fit- 
ted up as an exhibit room, where various com- 
panies had exhibits, gave prizes, etc. Short 
addresses, moving pictures, free coffee, a band 
concert, etc., were part of the full day’s enter- 
tainment, D. W. Forbes, manager of the Farm- 
ers Elvtr Co.’s elevator, was in charge of the 
program. 


Faulkner, Ia.—When Chas. 
turned to his office from lunch recently he 
found thieves had broken into his office and 
taken about $100 from his safe.—Art Torkelson. 


Shockterlee re- 


KANSAS 


Cherryvale. Kan.—The N. Sauer Milling Co. 
has installed the Palmer dust control system. 

DeSoto, Kan.—S. R. Zook, of East Lynne, 
Mo.. has purchased an elevator at this point. 

Garfield, Kan.—The Garfield Co-op. Co. has 
completely covered its west elevator with iron. 

Hutchinson, Kan.—It is reported that the 
Farmers National Grain Corp. expects to start 
construction of its 1,000,000-bu. terminal ele- 
vator here, previously reported in the Journals, 
by March, 

Salina, Kan.—A. FE. Richter 
moving to Oregon and engaging in the feed 
business near Portland. Until recently he was 
manager of the line of elevators of the Shella- 
barger Mill & Elvtr. Co., with headquarters at 
this point. 

Junetion City, Kan.—The Hart-Bartlett- 
Sturtevant Grain Co., of Kansas City, has bot 


contemplates 


-the Aurora Flour Mills Co. here and will take 


over the business the first of the year. The new 
owners: will not operate the 150-barrel flour 
mill, but will continue the elevator grain busi- 
ness and the feed mill. In addition to the lo- 
eal plant, there are four country elevators, 
making a total grain storage capacity of ap- 
proximately 100,000 bus. The new owners are 
retaining W. H. Clevenger, who was an officer 
in the Aurora company, as manager. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville, Ky.—The plant of Ballard & Bal- 
lard, Ine., was slightly damaged by fire orig- 
inating from friction of belt on pulley on Sept. 
24, 

Louisville, Ky.—The Farmers National Grain 
Corp. has opened a branch office in this city, 
in charge of William Honeycutt, who has been 
with the Indianapolis office of the corporation. 

Leuisville, Ky.—The Kentucky Feed Mills, of 
this city, have filed a petition for re-organiza- 
tion, and H. M. Kessler has been appointed 
temporary trustee by a Federal judge, who set 
Dec. 23 for a hearing. 

Lebanon, Ky.—The Haydon Mill & Grain Co., 


of Springfield, Ky., has bot the Don V. Drye 
preperty at this point and will convert the 
building into a branch house and distributing 


plant for Marion County and adjacent territory. 
The Haydon Co. has maintained a branch here 
for some time but larger quarters became nec- 
essary. Among improvements planned is a 
large scale for weighing large trucks of grain. 


LOUISIANA 


New Orleans, La.—Following an illness of 
about a year, George B. Matthews, at one time 
a partner in the grain firm of George B. Mat- 
thews & Sons,-died at his home in this city on 
Nov. 29, at the age of 59 years. 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore, Md.—Processed Grains Corp., in- 
corporated; capital stock 500 shares preferred 
at $100 each, and 500 common no par value; 
incorporators: William Grelek, H. B. Smith and 
Moses Schloss; to deal in grains, slop, etc. 
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Montrose, Mich.—The elevator of the Mont- 
rose Elvtr. Co., C. K. Eddy & Sons proprietors, 
was recently damaged by windstorm. 


Palms, Mich.—The Palms Elvtr. Co. staged a 
farmers’ day, on Dec. 14, the program starting 
at 8:30 in the morning and ending with a dance 
in the evening, everything being free. A tug-of- 
war, a coon chase and shooting matches with 
prizes were part of the day’s entertainment. 


MINNESOTA 


Matawan, Minn.—A new grain cleaner has 
been installed in the Matawan Grain Elvtr. 
Nerstrand, Minn.—Among recent improve- 


ments at the elevator of the Nerstrand Farm- 
ers Merc. & Elvtr. Co is a new feed mixing 
machine. 


Callaway, Minn.—The Andrews Grain Co.'s 
elevator was damaged by storm recently. Re- 
pairs were made by the T. E. Ibberson Co. A 
three-bin coal shed was also built. 

Bronson, Minn.—George W. Magnuson, sec’y 
treas. of the Farmers Elvtr. Co.’s elevator, has 
been elected manager succeeding Alfred Eric- 


son, who was recently appointed postmaster 
here. 
Stewart, Minn.—Elmer G. Bartz, of Echo, 


Minn., on Dee. 1 took over active management 
of the Stewart Farmers Co.’s co-op. elevator, 
succeeding Francis Kelly, who held the posi- 


tion for four months after succeeding P. A. 
Forcier. Mr. Bartz has moved his family to 
this point. 

West Concord, Minn.—The Co-op. Elvtr. 


Ass'n, the incorporation of which was reported 
in the Journals last number, has taken over 
the West Concord Farmers Elvtr. Co.’s eleva- 
tor, the new company being a re-organization 
of the old company, which was operated here 
for 15 years. George Zeller, sec’y-treas. of the 
new organization, will manage the elevator 
temporarily. 


Dumont, Minn.—The National-Atlas Elvtr. 
Co. has had a 20-ton, 26-foot truck scale, a 
dump and a new boot tank installed at its 
local elevator. At its Fosston, Minn., house 
a new 15-ton scale was installed in a new 
driveway and other repairs made. At Mar- 
shall, Minn., a 10-bin coal shed and a feed 


warehouse have recently been completed, the 
buildings covering a piece of ground 150 feet 
long. <A 20-ton, 26-foot truck scale and a new 
dump were installed at the elevator and other 
repairs made. The T. E. Ipberson Co. had the 
contracts for all these improvements. 


DULUTH LETTER 


The annual election of the Duluth Board of 
Trade Clearing Ass’n will be held Jan. 7, 1936. 
Three directors will be elected to serve for 
three years.—F. G. C. 

F. EH. Lindahl, Duluth representative of the 
Cargill Grain Co., left recently, accompanied by 
his wife, for California and western coast 
points to spend several months.—F. G. C. 


The Minnesota state inspection department 
has started cutting its staff of employes and 
will operate during the winter with the small- 
est employe staff in years, according to Fran- 
ces L. Hanson, chief deputy at Duluth. The 
lay-offs, it was explained, were due to the 
poor grain crop season just closing and neces- 
sity to retrench.—F. G. C. 


Interlake navigation closed Dec. 9, when the 
King, a package freighter arrived from Buffalo 
and tied up for the winter. The package 
freight companies found a last minute busi- 
ness that taxed their ability to handle, sur- 
passing anything experienced in the past few 
years. A contrary condition prevailed in the 
grain trade, which closed out quietly.—F. G. C. 


At a meeting of the Minneapolis and Duluth 
Boards of Grain Appeals, held in this city Dec. 
17, official grades for soybeans marketed in 
Minnesota were established as follows: No. 1, 
for beans that weigh 56 pounds per bu. and 
test not over 15% moisture; No. 2, 54 pounds 
and 15%; No. 3, 52 pounds and 16.5%; No. 4, 50 
pounds and 18%. All beans must be cool to be 
graded. If heated, sour, moldy or infested with 
insects, beans must be classed on basis of 
values shown by samples. 


MINNEAPOLIS LETTER 


Herman Otto Frank, pres. of the Miller Elvtr. 
Co., which he founded, died at his home in this 
city Dee. 14, at the age of 79 years. 
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John Sandberg, state grain weigher of the 
Railroad & Warehouse Commission, died in the 
Northwestern Hospital, Dec. 8, at the age of 
61 years. 

The Bunge-North American Grain Corp. has 
immediate plans for repairing its frame eleva- 
tor, known as the Midway Elvtr., including in- 
terior alterations and repairs and bracing and 


repairing the exterior. The work will cost 
about $2,000. 
The Upton Mill & Elvtr Co., manufacturer 


of livestock and poultry feeds, has moved to 
new and larger quarters on Marshall St. N. E., 
following its recent fire, reported in the Jour- 
nals last number. Up to date equipment has 
been installed in the new plant. 

The E. F. Carlston Co. has been asked by 
the Sec’y of Agriculture to show cause why it 
should not be barred from trading on contract 
markets, for refusing to permit access to its 
records of future trades by the representatives 
of the Department of Agriculture. A hearing 
was scheduled for Dec. 16. 


MISSOURI 


St. Louis, Mo.—Charles B. Deibel, who with 
his brother Robert was engaged in millfeed 
manufacturing until a few years ago, died Dec. 
16, from a heart attack, at the age of 49 years. 

Cameron, Mo.—M. T. Scott, who has been 
manager of a farmers’ co-op. business at 
Browning, Mo., for the past six years, has 
been appointed manager of the Cameron Co-op. 
Elvtr. Co.’s elevator, and has moved his fam- 
ily to this point. 

Brunswick, Mo.—The Brunswick Elvtr. has 
ceased operations temporarily, perhaps until 
the next wheat season. Some of the office 
equipment has been moved to Norborne, where 
the company operates a grain and feed busi- 
ness. The hammer mill in the elevator here 
will be operated occasionally as orders for that 
kind of work come in. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Dan 5S. 
with the Langenberg Bros. 
35 years, and E. B. Evans, 
with the Evans Elvtr. Co., of Decatur, IIl., 
have formed a new grain firm, the Mullally- 
Evans Co., which will operate en the Merchants 
Exchange, with offices in the exchange build- 
ing. Mr. Mullally is a past pres. of the Na- 
tional Hay Ass’n. 

St. Joseph. Mo.—William McCulloch died at 
Memphis during the first week of December, 
death being due to a heart attack. He was 
vice-pres. of the Excello Feed Milling Co., of 
this city, also southern representative of the 
H. L. Dannen Hay & Grain Co., also of this 
city. Mr. McCulloch, who was 50 years of age, 
was born in Australia, of Scotch parentage, but 
had been in this country since early manhood. 

St. Louis, Mo.—A dinner and meeting was 
held by the St. Louis Grain Club at the Statler 
Itotel, on Dec. 17. 


KANSAS CITY LETTER 


Kansas City, Mo.—An office is being opened 
in the Board of Trade Bldg. by the Cargill 
Grain Co., of Minneapolis, with Willard D. 
Smith, who has been with the company in Ft. 


Mullally, formerly 
Grain Co. for over 
formerly connected 


Worth, Tex., in charge. A grain commission 
and general merchandising business will be 
done. 


S. P. Hinds, a member of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade for 25 years, before his retire- 
ment six years ago, died on Dec. 12, at the 
home of his daughter, Mrs. Otis Durbin, in 
this city, at the age of 70 years. His home 
was in Ft. Pierce, Fla. Mr. Hinds had been in 
poor health for some time. He took an active 
part in Masonic circles. Besides his daughter, 
his widow and one son survive him. Burial 
was in Mt. Moriah Cemetery. 

Candidates for offices in the Kansas City 
Board of Trade have been nominated as fol- 
lows: For pres., William B. Lathrop and Harry 
G. Stevenson; D. C. Bishop automatically be- 
comes first vice-pres.; for second vice-pres., 
Frank B. Clay and E. F. Emmons. Candidates 
for directors, six to be elected, are: C. B. 
Dreyer, H. A. Fowler, Hugh Hinsen, E. R. 
Jessen, L. S. Myers, H. L. Robinson, R. H. 
Sturtevant, A. D, Thompson, Paul Trower, 
D. E. Walter, L. C. Worth, W. B. Young. Five 
members of the arbitration com/’ite will be 
chosen from the following: E. A. Cayce, Paul 
Harbord, Glen F. Hilts, W. G. Hoover, E. M. 
Jolley, R. O. McKenna, Wallace M. Neil, B. J. 
O’Dowd, Warren Root, John Stark. The elec- 
tion will be held Jan. 7. 


The grain storage at the local Bulte Mill of 
the Kansas Flour Mills Corp. has been with- 
drawn from registration as a public elevator. 
The tanks have been registered as public stor- 
age since the mill has been idle. They have a 
capacity of approximately 250,000 bus. 

Directors of the Kansas City Board of Trade 
have called the attention of members to the 
recently adopted rule which prohibits trades in 
grain futures deliverable in the current month 
during the last three business days of that 
month. In accordance with this rule Dec. 27 
will terminate trading in December futures and 
open trades remaining at the close of business 
that day can be satisfied only by delivery. 


NEBRASKA 


Filley, Neb.—Frank Hackbrath, of Ruskin, 
has been appointed manager of the Farmers 
Elvtr. Co.’s elevator at this point. 

Genoa, Neb.—Burke & Leech Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital stock, $10,000, divided into 100 
shares of a par value of $100 each; to deal in 


grain, feed, livestock and real estate; incor- 
porators: Edward L. Burke, Jr., and J. R. 
Leech. 

Fullerton, Neb.—Shareholders of the Fuller- 


ton Elvtr. Co. will decide at their annual meet- 
ing. to be held on Jan. 10, whether or not to 
continue the business of the company, whose 
elevator and mill burned in November, as 
previously reported. 

Wallace, Neb.—Improvements recently made 
at the O. M. Kellogg Grain Co.’s elevator in- 
clude grading of the driveways, overhauling of 
the office, consisting of a new floor, and paint- 
ing of the walls, ceiling and office furniture. 
Frank J. O’Donnell is manager. 


Fremont, Neb.—W. L. Purdy, manager of 
the Fremont Farm Union Co-op. Ass’n’s ele- 
vator for several years, has taken a position in 
Omaha and has been succeeded as manager of 
the elevator by John Lubker, Jr., who has been 
employed for more than eight years at the ele- 
vator. 

Nebraska City, Neb.—The Southeastern Ne- 
braska Grain Dealers Ass’n is sponsoring a 
general meeting of the country elevator opera- 
tors of adjoining states to be held in St. Jo- 
seph, Mo., Jan. 8 to discuss trucker competi- 
tion. Nearby associations are co-operating.— 
Chester L. Weekes. 

Prague, Neb.—A new Bender worm gear trav- 
eling electric truck lift has been installed for 
the Farmers Union Co-op. Co. The old spur 
gear Bender was operated by a 1%-h.p. motor 
that was connected to the light line and was 
costing them considerably more to operate than 
the new 2-h.p. on the new lift which is con- 
nected to the commercial line. The Van Ness 
Const. Co. sold and installed the new dump. 


STRATTON 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 


Leahey (Garland p. o.), Neb.—A 25-barrel 
unit has been added to the flour mill operated 
by F. A. Engler & Son, whose plant ineludes 
an elevator also. 


NEW ENGLAND 


Boston, Mass.—Applicants for membership in 
the Boston Grain & Flour Exchange include 
David Coleman. on transfer from F. W. Dick- 
erman. 

Mansfield, Mass.—Daniel G. Joy, widely 
known in the grain trade, as a grain jobber 
and a member of the old Grain Board of Bos- 
ton, died at Attleboro, Mass., Dec. 5. For 23 
years he has been general manager of the 
Mansfield Milling Co. here. He was an exec- 
utive of milling companies in Fall River and 
New Bedford, served the town of Mansfield in 
many capacities and was on the planning board 
of Winthrop, Mass.—L. V. S. 


Boston, Mass.—Albert F. Conley, 87, former 
member of the old Grain Board of the old Bos- 
ton Chamber of Commerce, and widely known 
in the grain and feed trade, died in the Ma- 


sonic Hospital at Shrewsbury, Dec. 7. For 
several years he has been in the Masonic 
Home at Charlton. Members of the Grain & 
Flour Exchange annually sent gifts and re- 


membrances to Mr. Conley while he was at the 
Home. He served for years as general man- 
ager of Sumner Crosby & Sons, in South Bos- 
ton.—L. V. S. 


NEW YORK 


Syracuse, N. Y.—A _ voluntary petition in 
bankruptcy has been filed by Porter Bros., feed 
and flour merchants, with liabilities listed at 
$23,802 and assets at $22,258. 


New York, N. Y.—Recent new members of 
the Produce Exchange are Eugene Van Namm 
Bissell, of the Continental Grain Co., and 
Charles Schmidt, of Jackson & Curtis. Recently 
elected to associate membership were John D. 
Little, of Liverpool, England, and Anthony 
J. Dowd, 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The Buffalo Corn Exchange 
moved into its new quarters in the newer part 
of the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce Bldg. on 
Dec. 16, and now the older part of the build- 
ing, which has seen over half a century of 
service, is practically demolished. At the close 
of the market on Dec. 14 the older members of 
the exchange were hosts to the younger mem- 
bers at a party that outdid anything ever be- 
fore held on the floor, a fitting swan song for 
the old room. Luncheon, musie by an orches- 
tra and entertainment features were the order. 
The com‘ite arranging the party was composed 
of J. G. McKillan, chairman; George Wood and 
Max Cohn. 
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GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 


New York, N. Y.—The Abel Grain Elvtrs, 
Ine., will install another two-ton feed mixer 
soon. 


Limerick, N. Y.—The feed mill and business 
of Brayton E. Peck at this point has been bot 
by William I. Roe, who recently resigned as 
manager of the feed and seed department of 
A. WH. Herrick & Son, of Watertown, N. Y. 
The William I. Roe Farm Service Store is the 
name under which the new owner is operating. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Bismarck, N. D.—The state tax commissioner 
has removed the state retail sales tax on ex- 
changes of flour for wheat. 


Williston, N. D.—The Farmers Union Co-op, 
Ass’n plans the establishment of a feed plant 
and poultry hatchery on recently bot property. 


Rolla, N. D.—The local Imperial Elvtr. closed 
temporarily early this month. A. E. Hooker 
has been manager this fall. The company is 
said to be closing a number of its elevators. 


Ellendale, N. D.—The Ellendale Grain & Seed 
Co. has installed a new platform scale in front 
of its new office building, recently completed 
and into which the company moved last month. 
The new building is 20x30 feet, one story high, 
is of tile construction and stucco finish and 
cost about $2,000. 


Wildrose, N. D. — The Winter-Truesdell- 
Diereks Co. has had its local elevator raised 
six feet and new foundations put in. New 
15-ton Fairbanks Scales and _  Strong-Scott 
Dumps have been installed at its elevators at 
this point, at Watford City and at Calvin, all 
in North Dakota. The T. E. Ibberson Co. had 
the contracts. 


Arnegard, N. D.—Recently installed at the 
, international Elvtr. Co.’s local elevator was a 
new 26-foot, 20-ton Fairbanks Scale and a new 
dump. At Karnak, N. D., a recent windstorm 
plew the driveway off the International Co.’s 
elevator and a new driveway has been built 
and a 26-foot, 20-ton scale installed together 
with a modern dump. The T. E. Ibberson Co. 
had the contract at both places. 


OHIO 


Bradner, O.—The Bradner Feed Mill has been 
taken over by S. D. Peoples. 


North Hampton, O.—A feed mixer 
cently installed by the Hallock Lbr. 


Ohio City, O.—L. J. Ducat, 
has been appointed manager 
Grain Co.’s elevator. 


Cincinnati, O.—John Andres is installing a 
new motor driven Kelly Duplex Corn Cracker 
and Grader in his feed mill. 


McConnellsville, O.—A new hammer mill, op- 
erated by a 25-h.p. motor, was recently in- 
stalled at the Hanson Feed Store. 


New Holland, O.—An up-to-date and com- 
plete hammer mill will soon be added to the 
equipment of the Groce Elvtr. here. 


Sedalia, O.—The Sedalia Grain & Lbr. Co. 
has improved the equipment of its elevator by 
the installation of a Sidney Electric Truck 
Dump. 


Wilmot, O.—The Hass Mill, recently bot by 
Marion F. Wardell, will be remodeled and 
equipped with feed grinding and mixing ma- 
chinery. 

Pleasantville, O.—Embra lL. Troup, grain 
dealer, died suddenly at his home on Dec. 11 
from a heart attack. He had been in business 
here for 28 years. 


Pleasant Bend, O.—The Farmers Elvtr. & 
Supply Co. recently installed a feed mixer, 
cleaner and dump equipment furnished by the 
Sidney Grain Mchy. Co. 


Bellville, O.—The new owners of the Bell- 
ville Flour Mill (formerly owned by Mrs. C. 
Rutherford) are Jay Ellis and Roy Morse, who 
also operate a mill at New Cumberland. 

Ridgway, O.—E. A. Allen, of Cedarville, O., 
has purchased the 40,000-bu. elevater here for- 
merly operated by Asa GC. Harvey. In addition 
to the grain business, feed, seed and coal are 
handled. 


Willowdell, O.—Henry L. Grisez, former man- 
ager of the Ft. Loramie Mills, will open an ele- 
vator here soon, to be known as the Willowdell 
Grain & Feed Co., and to occupy the old lumber 
barn formerly owned by Littman Bros. 


was re- 
Co. here. 


of Van Wert, 
of the Service 


Columbus, O.—New members of the Ohio 
Grain, Mill & Feed Dealers Ass’n are: O. O. 


Whyman, Spencerville, O., and West Alex 
Grain & Coal Co., West Alexandria, O. 
Kettlersville, O.—Since the farmers do not 


have to pay a processing tax on flour when 
they trade their own wheat, a lot of them pat- 
ronize the local flour mills. I know of a mill 
that just a few years ago did not operate but 
Since the processing law has been enacted it is 
doing a large business.—Kettlersville Grain Co., 
Wi: OF Zuoy. 

Columbus, O.—Station WAIU, Columbus (640 
kilocyeles), is broadcasting the Chicago grain 
market quotations daily at 10:45 a. m., 12:45 
p. m. and the close at 2:30 p. m. This service, 
costing $200 a month, has been guaranteed by 
the Ohio Farmers Grain & Supply Co., of Fos- 
toria, O.—W. W. Cummings, sec’y-treas. Ohio 
Grain, Mill & Feed Dealers Ass’n. 


Marion, O.—On Dec. 3 the wheels of Marion’s 
newest industry, the soybean processing plant 
of Old Fort Mills, Inc., started turning with 20 
employes, and on Dec. 5 began a three-day 
opening to the public, approximately 1,000 per- 


sons being shown thru the plant during the 
celebration. Meetings were held in the town 
auditorium at which interesting talks were 


given on soybeans, music being furnished by a 
high school band, and a wonderful soybean ex- 
hibit, seen by thousands at the recent world’s 
fair at Chicago, was on display at the audi- 
torium for the entire three days. <A $100 con- 
test was staged for exhibits of soybeans by 
farmers. 


OKLAHOMA 


Shawnee, Okla.—The Shawnee Milling Co. re- 


cently installed a Palmer dust control sys- 
tem. 

Seminole, Okla.—The’ milling department of ° 
the Wade Seed & Feed Co. was recently re- 
opened. 

Chickasha, Okla.—Jack Broaderick recently 


opened a flour mill here, which he operates un- 
der the name of the B. X. Milling Co. 


El Reno, .Okla.—A new reinforced concrete 
milling unit, having a daily capacity of 800 
barrels, replacing the fire loss of last summer, 
will be erected for the Canadian Mill & Elvtr. 
Co., to be completed before the 1936 harvest. 
Horner & Wyatt, who drew the plans for the 
new unit, will also supervise the construction. 
On Dec. 19 bids were received for the construc- 
tion. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Salem, Ore.—Oregon has adopted a _ social 
security act, with attendant payroll taxes. 
Idaho remains under the Federal Act. 


Junction City, Ore.—The Junction City Co- 
op. Warehouse Co. has changed hands, the new 
owners retaining Mr. Watanpaugh as manager. 


Silverton, Ore.—The Federal Court has been 
petitioned by the Fischer Flouring Mills Co. for 
a release from bankruptcy, and a hearing will 
be held on Jan. 7 at Portland. 


Ritzville, Wash.—At the regional meeting of 
grain dealers held here on Dec. 5, a motion 
was made and carried that “this region favor 
a general warehousemen’s meeting in Spokane 
before the annual ass’n convention in Lewiston 
next year.” 


Almira, Wash.—On Thursday evening, Dec. 
12, a dinner meeting of grain dealers, spon- 
sored by the Pacific Northwest Grain Dealers 
Ass’n, was held here at 7 p. m., at the Almira 
Hotel. Lyle Gubbage and E. M. Cardwell had 
charge of the arrangements. 
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Romeroy, Wash.—A grain dealers’ meeting 
under the auspices of the Pacific Northwest 
Grain Dealers Ass’n, originally scheduled for 
the evening of Dec. 11, was postponed because 
of the annual banquet for the football team 
here on that date. Announcement will be made 
later of the date. 

Seattle, Wash.—Friends of Dewey Leach, 
prominent grain man here, who was reported 
in the Nov. 27 Journals as slowly recovering 
from his recent severe illness, will be sorry to 
learn that he suffered a relapse on Dec. 13, and 
at last report was very low. Mr. Leach is the 
Seattle manager for Kerr Gifford & Co. 

Portland, Ore.—The death of Frederick T. 
Crowther occurred at Vancouver, B. C., Dec. 
4. He had been with Balfour, Guthrie & Co. 
in this city for 27 years, being employed in the 
grain department. .Mr. Crowther’s health had 
not been robust for several years, and he had 
been on leave since last August. He was 60 
years old. 

The commissioner of agriculture has ap- 
pointed Walter Mitchell, manager of the Lewis- 
ton Grain Growers, Inc., Lewiston, and Frank 
Williams, of the Colorado Mill & Elvtr. Co., 
Weiser, to the official state com’ite on uniform 
warehouse laws. These men, with the commis- 
sioner or his agent, will meet with similar 
com’ites from Oregon and Washington to work 
over the new law. 


McCammon, Ida.—The McCammon 
and mill, and the machinery, power site, land 
and an elevator at Virginia (this county), in- 
volved in the foreclosure action of W. O. Creer 
vs. the Union Grain & Elvtr Co., were sold at 


elevator 


public auction on Nov. 25. The property was 
bid in by an attorney representing Mr. Creer. 
The mortgage involved is said to represent a 


principal sum of approximately 
Corvallis, Ore.—J. N. 


$64,000. 

Lamborn, A. R. Robison 
and H. R. Weston, all of whom are interested 
in the Central Milling Co., of Logan, Utah, 
have leased the plant of the Merchants Milling 
Co. here, consisting of an elevator, a 300-barrel 
flour mill and a 30-ton mixed feed mill, which 
they will operate under the name of the Golden 
West Milling Co. Mr. Lamborn will have charge 


of the local plant, in which additional ma- 
chinery will be installed. 
Odessa, Wash.—At the regional meeting of 


grain dealers, held here on Dec. 4, 
was spent in discussion of taxes, 
payroll taxes in effect next year. 
given to the plan of the 
Grain Dealers Ass’n to make membership 
available to country agents at a nominal cost. 
The opinion seemed to prevail that it is up to 
the ass’n to work out a more satisfactory way 
of handling the protein problem, especially in 
securing a more uniform treatment of samples 
at coast and at interior points, also trying to 
minimize large discounts on small differences 
in protein content. Oregon’s plan of one offi- 
cial protein laboratory to handle all samples 
was suggested. The compulsory issuance of 
new receipts each year in accordance with the 
present state law for warehousemen was con- 
sidered desirable by those present, and the be- 
lief was expressed that warehousemen will be 
severely criticized unless the compulsion comes 
from the state instead of from the trade. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Ephrata, Pa.—The mill operated by Harry B. 
Hoover has a new batch mixer. 

Fairfield, Pa.—A batch mixer has been in- 
stalled in W. O. Shank’s mill at this point. 

Intercourse, Pa.—New 
a feed mixer, was 


some time 
especially the 
Approval was 
Pacific Northwest 


equipment, 
recently 


including 
installed at the 


mill of C. E. Hoober. 


Specialists in 
a eae Grain Elevator Legs and Grain ae Bins 


pret PITTSBURGH, PA. ate 


District offices in Chicago, St. Louis, Minneapolis and other large Cities 
ROBERTSON PROTECTED METAL ROOFING AND SIDING IS STRONG AND CORROSION-PROOF 
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Kresgeville, Pa.—The Kresgeville Mills have 
added a one-ton feed mixer to their equipment. 

Butler, recently installed by 
the Blinn Milling Co. in its remodeled plant 
includes a hammer mill, an 80-h.p. diesel en- 
gine and some flour machinery. 
Pa.—The W. H. Densham feed 
and flour mill, a Morrisdale landmark, burned 
on the morning of Nov. 80. Partial insurance 
was carried. The building had been used by 
Mr. Densham for sales and storage, the mill 
equipment having peen removed a number of 
years ago. 


Pa.—Machinery 


Morrisdale, 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


D.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co.’s ele- 
early this month; loss, about 


Lyman, S. 
vator burned 
$3,600. 

Deis, manager of the 


Onaka, S. D.—Lewis 


Farmers Elvtr. Co.’s elevator at this point, 
died recently. 
Lake City. S. D.—At the Great Western 


Grain Co.’s elevator here new roofs were put 
on recently and general repairs made. The T. 
FE. Ibberson Co. did the work. 

Holabird, S. D.—The National-Atlas Elvtr. 
Co. s local elevator, which has been managed 
by Lon Hurd for the last few months, was 
closed Nov. 30 due to the lack of business. 


SOUTHEAST 


Saluda, S. C.—The Saluda Grain Co. has 
been purchased by B. Unger from J. D. Werts. 


Gulfport, Miss.—Machinery for making ready- 
to-eat breakfast cereals to be sold in cello- 
phane packages has been installed by the New 
Era Cereal Products Co. 

Augusta, Ga.—The Southern Milling Co., feed 
manufacturers, has announced that it contem- 


plates a big expansion program. The com- 
pany recently celebrated its seventh anniver- 
sary. 


Roanoke, Va.—Contract has been awarded by 
the Roanoke City Mills to the Jones-Hettel- 
sater Const. Co. for the erection of a 300,000- 
bu. storage addition to its plant. Excavation 
work was started over a week ago. 


ls NoursMOUSWT_URES TE SiveR 
| | ready for 
SOY BEAN and CORN 


MOVEMENT 


a 


CHECK UP ON 
PARTS REQUIRED 


OR 
NEW EQUIPMENT 
NEEDED 
wv 
REVISED TEMPERATURES FOR TESTING 
Amount | Amount Shutting 
Kind of Grain or of Grain | of Oil Off Tem- 
Substance for Test | for Test | perature 
Wheat—Soft Red Win- 
ter, and white....}100grams| 150 ec. 190° 
All other classes....]100 ‘‘ 150 ee. 180° 
Shelled corn ......... 100; “*¢ 150 ee. 190° 
Oats ih .sSheek ce cee 100 ee 150 ee. 195° 
RYO bi oat a cichets abedecroe LOO) «ifs 150 ee. 185° 
Grain sorghums....... HOO ee 150 ec. 195° 
Barley. sci sccecne se cee 150 ee. 190° 
Mlaxseed.t i.e separ nets 150 ee. 175° 
TOT ore Satels n/tntaiere 150 ce. 190° 
Head rice (milled). 7150 ce. 200° 
Second head rice... 7150 ee. 200° 
Screenings rice....... £150 ec. 200° 
Brewers’ Lice. i.s.seaten ge £150 ec. 200° 
Brows: L108. «atc sees Kighe $150 ce. 200° 
Rows Lice. cece cnue 100 +=* 150 ee. 200° 
OOLHCOUSIA vie plerciseiores KDOwe te 250 ee. 190° 
Cottonseed wc icsswe cle #50 i 150 ee. 190° 
Soy and navy beans...]100 ‘ 150 ec. 175° 
Barley matlto. Gise. tee Lope Ss 200 ce. 168° 
Distillers’ dried grains]*50 200 ec. 190° 
Wheat flour £150 ee. 190° 
Oornmeal\. le. saree “S £150 ec. 175° 
Buckwheat 150 ce, 185° 
Shelled peanuts = 150 ee. 175° 


GRAIN GRADING EQUIPMENT 
SEED TRADE REPORTING BUREAU 


325 W. HURON STREET 


CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


Tallassee, Ala.—The Brunson Milling Co.’s 
feed mill, including stock and machinery, 
burned at about 11 a. m., Nov. 26. The fire 


was said to have started in the corn crushing 
department, when a nail or piece of metal 
caused a spark which set the corn husks on 
fire. Partial insurance was carried. 


TENNESSEE 


Pulaski, Tenn.—The Abernathy Grain & Feed 
Co.’s warehouse and corn sheller burned at 1 
a. m., Dec. 5; loss, estimated at $8,000; partly 
insured. The loss included 1,700 bus. of corn, 
machinery valued at $400 and a large amount 
of baled hay and straw. 

Columbia, Tenn.—W. N. Butler & Co. are in- 
stalling a Buckeye Diesel Engine to be used 
in connection with their caterpillar, pulling the 
folowing unit: Corn sheller, haminer mill, corn 
conveyor and elevator, shuck baler and lespe- 
deza and alfalfa meal grinder.—W. N. Butler 
rg KOA 


TEXAS 


Ft. Worth. ‘Tex.—The Lone Star E‘vtrs. is 
installing a grain aerating system in its 2,000,- 
000-bu. house. 

Sherman, Tex.—The oatmeal plant of the 
Kimbell-Diamond Co. (which was formerly the 
Charman Flour Mill) is ready for operation 
again, after being idle following a fire. 


WISCONSIN 


Theresa, Wis.—An addition is being built to 


‘the elevator of the Farmers Co-op. Co. and a 


new feed mill and mixer installed. 
Milwaukee, Wis. — Hlevator superintendents 

of the Cargill Elvtr. Co. met in convention 

here at the Schroeder Hotel on Dec. 10 to 13. 


Glenwood City, Wis.—The Glenwood City 
Mill & Elvtr. will erect a 30x30-foot addition 
adjoining its warehouse in the rear of the 


mill. A new feed mixer has been installed in 
the mill. 


Cedarburg. Wis.—The Cedarburg Supply Co. 
has added a one-ton feed mixer to its equip- 
ment, together with an electro-magnetic sepa- 
rator to eliminate the metal. 


Little Chute, Wis.—We have just covereu 
our elevator building and warehouse with iron. 
we have had lightning rods and water barrels 
for a number of years.—Little Chute Elvtr. Co. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—J. V. Lauer Co., an old, 
established company, has been incorporated; 
eapital stock, 250 shares at $100 each; John V., 
Andrew E. and Amelia M. Lauer; to deal in 
grain, feed, seeds, etc. 
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Switching Locomotive for 
Terminal Elevators 


Power generation by the diesel engine hap- 
pens to be most economical at the horsepower 
ratings adapted to driving switching locomo- 
tives; but that is not the most important rea~ 
son the diesel-electric has gained such favor for 
terminal elevator service. 

When a steam engine is moving slowly as in 
starting a string of cars the power generated 
in the cylinders is correspondingly low, with re- 
sultant slow starting of the haul. With the 
diesel-electric combination the diesel engine at 
the start is running at a good rate of speed, 
and generating so much current in the dynamo 
generator that the motors geared to the axles 
can transmit an astonishing torque that gets the 
heavy cars quickly into motion. 

The Euclid locomotive shown in the engraving 
has a positive drive equally distributed to four 
drive wheels from one motor. They are built 
in four wheel units of 35 and of 55 tons weight 
each, which may be operated singly, or in mul- 
tiples of two by one engineer from either cab, 
as loads may require. The maximum tractive 
efforts available at starting, are 21,000 pounds 
for the 35 ton single unit and 66,000 Ibs. for 
the multiple 110 ton locomotive made up of two 
55 ton single units. For switching service, 
maximum speeds available under light load, 
range from 22 to 26 miles per hour. 


The main drive is accomplished through two 
fully enclosed double reduction axles with 10-1 
gear ratio positively driven from a single heavy- 
duty traction motor thru automotive-type drive 
shafts of special heavy-duty construction. 


Power units are located at either end and 
consist of a diesel engine and a direct-current 
generator unit directly connected and mounted. 
complete with radiator, fuel tank, air-com- 
pressor and hood so as to be quickly and easily 
removable for repair or replacement. The power 
units are placed on heavy, flexible rubber 
mountings to eliminate the transfer of shock 
and vibration from the locomotive chassis. 

The 35 ton model has a single power wnit 
with a dummy hood at the opposite end ior 
balance. The locomotive chassis is mounted on. 
the axles by means of four large resilient sub- 
ber members, one at each end of both axles. 
Driving torque is resisted by heavy arms, one 
for each axle, extending from the axle to the 
end sills of the chassis. Special attention is given 
the cab and control location to provide clear 
vision from the single operating station when 
running either forward or backward. 


The Euclid Locomotive for Terminal Elevator Switching. 
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Low first cost of construction is accomplished 
by the use of commercial diesel prime movers 
and standard auxiliary equipment. The diesel 
engine makes for low cost of operation in 
service. 

Additional information will be supplied on 
application to the builders, the Euclid Road 
Machinery Co. 


Dealers of the Pacific North- 
west Get Together 


Grain dealers of the Pacific Northwest are 
beginning to recognize that they have many 
trying problems in common and that to combat 
them effectively they must pull together. A 
number of enthusiastic meetings have been held 
recently which give promise of pleasing results. 
Amone others are the following: 

Moscow, Ida.—At the regional meeting held 
here Dec. 9 a motion was carried that the 
region oppose any change in the method of 
grading but favor possibility of greater toler- 
ance in the discount schedule as pertaining to 
cobs and chaff. The meeting went on record 
favoring uniform warehouse legislation for the 
three Pacific Northwest states, approving spe- 
cifically the open tariff method used in Wash- 
ington. It was the sense of the meeting that 
a re-issue of warehouse receipts at the begin- 
ning of each crop year is desirable if a reason- 
able method of enforcement can be worked out. 
It was suggested that instead of making it 
mandatory to collect the outstanding charges 
each year the law might provide for entering 
them as an endorsement on the new receipt. 
In the course of his remarks on various phases 
of the uniform law problem Supervisor Daub- 
ner said that in Idaho the bond covers only 
receipts which are two years old or younger. 
ft is tied up some way with the statute of 
limitations in a Supréme Court decision. It 
seems the holder of a receipt more than a 
couple years old is not protected against de- 
fault of the warehouseman—an argument for 
issuing new receipts annually. Those present 
included: Wm. A. Katts, Kendick; Harry Dris- 
coll, Moscow; W. W. Markham, Moscow; Harry 
Bush, Moscow; J. E. Trimble, Garfield; Walter 
Mitchell, Lewiston; E. L. Sammons, Washing- 
‘ton state warehouse auditor and supervisor; 
George Daubner, Idaho state warehouse super- 
visor; Frank Hoorman; Harry Simpson, Mos- 
cow; A. C. Linehan, Genesee; Joe Zeb, Mos- 
cow; Howard Hughes, Pullman; Volney Miller, 
Lewiston; H. R. Raymond, Spokane (Ass‘n 
Warehousing chairman); Frank Baller, Spokane 
(Ass’n pres.); Seec’y, Ron Kennedy. 


Almira, Wash.—Grain dealers of this section 
held a meeting here, at the Almira Hotel, Dec. 
12. One of the principal subjects of discus- 
sion was meog, which seems to be troublesome 
all along the Washington Central R. R. this 
year. It was agreed that effort to make the 
state grading system and methods of protein 
analysis more uniform at all points is desir- 
able. Numerous inconsistencies were reported. 
In discussing protein and grading problems 
some dealers predicted a trend back to simpler 
methods of buying wheat to satisfy farmers, 
illustrating the point by picturing some of the 
country dealer’s troubles, with protein partic- 
ularly. Others suggested education of the 
farmers as the solution. It was the sense of 
the meeting that the responsibility of suing on 
warehouse bonds in case of a default should 
be fixed, and probably on the state. In the 
discussion of the advisability of issuing tickets 
anew each year, Warehousing Chairman Ray- 
mond pointed out that inevitably the time 
comes when old wheat is carried absolutely free 
for its owner, because the storage charge will 
no longer cover the interest on the total in- 
vestment the warehouseman has made. The 
following attended the meeting: Peter Fald- 
borg, Wilbur; Chas. Johnson, Spokane; Joe 
Higgins, Waterville; A. A. Alexander, Wilbur; 
E. T. Pettersen, Portland, Ore.; Louis Westa- 
cott, Spokane; Marion E. Alexander, Wilbur; 
Fred Mills, Almira; Wm. B. Kelly, Reardan; 
Lee Jasper, Davenport; Harry Stang, Mondovi; 
G. D. Bwing, Waterville; Lyle Cubbage, Al- 
mira; J. H. Llewellyn and Mason Llewellyn, 
Wilbur; J. A. Sutor, Waterville; L. L. Fried- 
richs, Hartline; Carl Jansen, Almira; Fred 
West, Creston; Carl P. Huston, Creston; Chas. 
Conner, Creston; H. R. Raymond, Spokane 
(Ass'n warehousing chairman); F. M. Baller, 
Spokane (Ass‘n pres.); Sec’y, Ron Kennedy. 


Lewiston, Ida.—At the grain dealers meeting 
here on Dec. 10, Ray E. Durham spoke briefly. 
It was clearly the sense of the meeting that 
uniform warehouse legislation offers the best 
chance of working out what is undoubtedly 
the industry’s toughest problem in that area. 
A motion was made that the meeting go on 
record favoring the proposed plan of a_ uni- 
form warehouse law for three Pacific North- 
west states. Carried. All dealers reported trou- 
ble with meog. Motion asking the ass’n to 
seek greater tolerance in discounts for meog. 
Carried. A motion that the meeting favors ad- 
justment of rail rates on grain in the Lewis- 
ton-Prairie area, referring particularly to what 
is considered an unjust differential between 
Pomeroy and Lewiston common points was 
carried. Those present: Jim Roberts, Lewis- 
ton; Wm. A. Watts, Kendrick; K. L. Sum- 
mers, Lenore; Lyle Wright, Lewiston; P. E. 
Bishop, Lewiston (ass’t state wholesale audi- 
tor); A. E. Lukens, Craigmont; Theo J. Mi- 
chels, Orofino; Ole Pearson, Peck; W. T. 
Keene, Kendrick; Frank Beiker, Ferdinand; 
Volney Miller, Lewiston; E. W. Eaves, Lewis- 
ton; George Daubner (Idaho warehouse super- 
visor); H. R. Raymond; Ray E. Durham, 
Lewiston; Frank Baller, Spokane; Frank Baer, 
Craigment; E. L. Sammons (Washington 
warehouse supervisor); J. E. Trimble, Garfield; 
R. M. Rice, Portland; J. H. Savage, Portland 
(in charge Federal warehouse inspection); Geo. 
Hardgrove, Spokane (Federal grain insp. head); 
T. A. Kemper, Lewiston; Frank Robinson, 
Lewiston; Emmett W. McClarin, Winchester; 
Walter Mitchell, Lewiston; Ernest Grant, Lew- 
iston; Warren B, Felt (Federal warehouse in- 
spector; Joe Mitchell, Nezperce; T. E. Robin- 
son, Nezperce; J. G. Wright, Nezperce; Henry 
W. Schutte, Lewiston (official grain grader); 
Sec’y, Ron Kennedy. 


Hay Harvesting Machines Now 
Being Made Commercially 


Farm implement manufacturers have recently 
put on the market hay harvesting machines, the 
design of which is based on experimental work 
carried on during recent years by F. W. Duffee 
of the University of Wisconsin. Every step in 
the process of hay harvesting, from the stand- 
ing grass to the cut hay moved away in the 
barn, is done by machinery; only a small amount 
of hand labor with pitch forks is ‘required at 
any time. 

The machine includes a pick-up and carrier 
elevator drawn by a tractor that lifts the hay 
from the windrow to a hay cutter. After pass- 
ing through the cutter the chopped hay is de- 
livered into a tight box on a wagon or truck 
that accompanies the machine. At the barn the 
cut hay is unloaded into a fan and blown into 
the mow. On farms where artificial hay driers 
are used the hay harvesting machine has proved 
efficient in handling the freshly cut green grass. 

Because it has not been possible to develop a 
hay harvesting machine that could be manufac- 
tured at a price most farmers can afford (the 
machines now in use are on large farms), Mr. 
Duffee is now investigating the possibility of 
building a machine that will handle corn as well 
as hay. Should such a design prove practical, 
the pick-up for hay will be interchangeable with 
the gathering arms and sickle of a corn binder. 

Since cut hay required only half as much 
storage space per ton as uncut hay, the use of 
the hay making machine will reduce by one- 
half the required size of hay mows. 


“Since Secretary Wallace has not the de- 
cency to resign from office and believing the 
A.A.A. is putting the farmer of this country 
under a dictatorship, we demand his imme- 
diate removal from _ office.’—Resolutions 
adopted by the Farmers Holiday Ass’n in an- 
nual convention at Madison, Minn. 


Burocratic expansion of government con- 
trol over industry was opposed in the ref- 
erendum conducted recently by the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States. On the 
question “Should there be government com- 
petition with private enterprise for regula- 
tory or other purposes?” the vote was 36 for 
and 1,825 against. 
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Reduction in Argentine 
Linseed Acreage 


The second official estimate of acreage sown 
to linseed in Argentina this year places the area 
at 6,573,000 acres compared with 8,102,000 acres 
in 1934-35 and with the average of 7,499,000 
acres for the five years ending with the 1933-34 
crop, according to a report to the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics from Agricultural 
Attache P. O. Nyhus in Buenos Aires. This 
represents a reduction of almost 19 per cent 
compared with last year’s sown acreage and of 
more than 12 per cent compared with average 
sowings. Commercial estimates place the crop 
at 51,000,000 bus. and the exportable surplus 
at 39,000,000 bus. The crop, however, is about 
a month late due to late sowing, and unfavorable 
weather this month may cause further damage. 


The Rice Control Restrictions to pre- 
vent the normal expansion in acreage in 


1936 were proclaimed by Dictator Wallace 
Dee: 6. 


Forecast for 1935 - - WET 
You can still be - - - DRY 


and on the safe side by using 


the 
GRAIN DRIER 


WITHOUT A BOILER 


...that’sa... 


ANDOLPH 


Standard equipment of the 
world’s largest Flour Mills, 
Grain Elevators and Feed Man- 


ufacturers. 
Write for Catalog. 


0. W. RANDOLPH COMPANY 
Toledo, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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Lewiston, Idaho—The Duthie Co. has re- 
modeled its seed cleaning plant and added 
new machinery. 


Maysville, Ky—W. H. Brock & Co. are 
the successors to Alva West & Co. handling 
field seeds, feed and side lines. 


The Farm Seed Group of the American 
Seed Trade Ass’n will hold its midwinter 
meeting Jan, 20 at the Palmer House, Chi- 
cago. 

Future Trading in new crop flaxseed on 
the Buenos Aires and Rosario markets has 
been authorized by the Grain Regulating 
Board. 


Hawarden, Ia.—The Northwest lowa Seed 
Co. has engaged in the seed business in a 
fireproof building, under the management of 
G. Keizer. 

“There is'a fairly steady output of imagi- 
native literattire every year,” says a famous 
publisher. He is probably thinking of seeds- 
men’s catalogues——Punch. 

New York, N. Y.—November receipts of 
flaxseed were 126,240 bus., November ship- 
ments of clover seed were 19,746 bus., com- 
pared with 2,642 bus. in November, 1934. 


LaPorte, Ind—A seed store was opened 
here this month by the McMahan Seed Co., 
of Valparaiso, in charge of Eugene Cari- 
choff, to handle grass and field seeds, flower 
and garden seeds. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—The Paul H. Baermann 
Seed Co. has been incorporated by Alma, 
Paul and Donald Baermann, to deal in seeds 
and fertilizer. The capital stock is 500 
shares of no par value. 


Dr. F. A. Miller, who achieved notoriety 
several years ago by the sale of “Herbae 
Mira” seed, has been discovered at Savan- 
nah, Ga., where he is selling meadow fescue 
seed at $1.50 per pound. 


The seed corn situation in lowa is con- 
sidered serious by Iowa State College au- 
thorities. Early frosts and the development 
of molds have made the location of seed for 
the 1936 crop a real problem. 


Memphis, Tenn.—The Associated Seed 
Growers of New Haven, Conn., with $900,- 
000 capital, has applied for a Tennessee char- 
ter. An office has been opened in charge 
-of R, Henry Hicks, from Atlanta, Ga. 


Paducah, Ky.—M. T. Riley, for many 
years with the Yopp Seed Co. will engage 
in the wholesaling of seeds, feed and prod- 
uce on his own account in a 2-story, 60x110 
ft. brick and concrete building now under 
construction. 


Des Moines, Ia.—Retail seed dealers of 
lowa will meet Jan. 2 at the Hotel Savery 
to consider the formation of a state ass’n. 
On the temporary organization com’ite are 
Ed Coe of Ames and Horace L. Sutton of 
Burlington, Ia. 

Creswell, Ore.—Wayne T. Land, a part- 
ner in the Creswell Feed & Seed Co., died 
Nov. 27, aged 40 years. He was born at 
Enfield, Ill, and had resided at Creswell 
since 1920. He is survived by the widow 
and three children. 


Alger, O.—The excellence of the Ohio 
corn crop this season has led the Peppard 
Seed Co. to lease storage near the Erie Rail- 
road for the extensive purchase of popcorn. 
Manager H. J. Hirsch and the eight men 
employed have already taken in 750,000 
pounds at $1.75 to $2 per 100 Ibs. 
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On Dec. 13 the Argentine Government an- 
nounced that it had raised its minimum guar- 
anty on flaxseed from 11.50 pesos per quin- 
tal to 14 pesos, an advance of 207% cents a 
bushel. As the Argentine cash price had 
been for some time well over the previous 
minimum guaranty, the actual advance was 
about 12 cents. 


Portland, Ore.—Irrigation of a field of red 
clover gave an average seed yield approxi- 
mately seven times as great as on an un- 
irrigated field that had if anything a little 
better soil on the farm of John Thornburgh 
near Forrest Grove. The seed crop from 
the unirrigated field averaged 55 pounds per 
acre, and on the irrigated field 355 pounds 
per acre. At 35 cents a pound for seed this 


meant a gross return of $39 an acre from the 


irrigation—F,. K. H. 


Colorado Seedsmen Talk Shop 


The 14th annual convention of the Colorado 
Seedsmen’s Ass’n was well rounded out in all 
arrangements that had been carefully thought 
out by Pres. Guy R. Vaughn. 

The meeting was on the main floor of the 
Camfield Hotel at Greeley, Dec. 6, Pres. Vaughn 
calling the seedsmen to order at 2 p. m. 

ANNA M. LUTE, seed analyst, Fort Collins, 
as the first speaker, explained that the annual 
appropriation for the state seed laboratory was 
$5,000, or sufficient for about 2,500 tests, and re- 
counted the development of seed testing in Colo- 
rado since 1896. Her suggestion was that a na- 
tional seed law be enacted. 

WM. M. CASE of Washington, D. C., said 
the A.A.A. was here to stay and seedsmen 
would have to get used to it. 

O. M. DICKERSON, of the State College, 
explained operation of the National Social Se- 
curity Act. 

The 62 guests at the banquet, at the Greeley 
Country Club, were entertained by Elmer Hart- 
ner’s account of his recent trip thru European 
countries. 

OFFICERS elected for the ensuing year are: 
Pres., A. G. Barteldes, Denver; Vice Pres., 
J. H. Burrell, Rocky Ford, and Sec’y-Treas., 
Chas. I. Simpson, Denver. 


Nebraska Seed Dealers Meet 


At a well-attended meeting of the Nebraska 
Seed Dealers Ass’n held Dec. 4 at the Chamber 
of Commerce, Lincoln, there was considerable 


enthusiasm over the prospects for the coming. 


year. 

General seed conditions as affecting that terri- 
tory and the apparent problems were freely dis- 
cussed, affording a very satisfactory exchange 
of views. 

Pres. B. F. Sheehan of Lincoln was re-elected ; 
as was the efficient sec’y-treas., R. S. Griswold, 
also of Lincoln, 

Officials attending were: W. W. Burr, B.Sc., 
Dean of Cellege of Agriculture, U. of N.; L. 
M. Gates, State Seed Inspector and Entomolo- 
gist; Harold Frolich, Agronomy Department, U. 
of N.; Mr. Newell, Government reforestation 
service, and Sarah Cone, state seed analyst. 

Seedsmen present included: Lloyd Arnold, 
Henry Campbell and A. R. Campbell, C. H. 
Carney, C. Coy, Earl Conrad, John Eberle, 
W.. Be ands Res), Griswold Aree) Haren Ed 
Hecht, C. Herrington, M. Kohlman and Lyle 
Warner of the Sioux City Seed Co., P. Nelson, 
Robert Noll, Robert Pease, Jr., Ted Robinson, 
Wm. Ronzell, B. F. Sheehan, Ernest Sondereg- 
ger, H. G. Windheim, J. R. Wise, J. M. White 
ANG Ho ae aeetn 
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Indiana Seedsmen Meet 


A meeting of the newly organized Indiana 
State Seed Dealers Ass‘n was held Dec. 4 in 
the Board of Trade building at Indianapolis. 

A. D. Warren presided. About 20 members 
were present, and several made brief talks. 

The visitors were the guests at luncheon of 
T. C. Crabbs, Crawfordville, following which 
A. W. Livingston of Columbus, O., expatiated 
on the scope of activity of a state seed ass’n, 
pointing out the benefits of close co-operation 
with state college and state experiment stations 
not negelecting the advisability of affiliating with 
the American Seed Trade Ass’n. 


Seed Growers’ Opportunity 
in Oregon 


E. R. Jackman, extension agronomist of Ore- 
gon State College, points out that two foremost 
opportunities exist for raising crested wheat 
grass and Ladak alfalfa seed. The price of 
crested wheat grass is still very high, but is 
bound to come down when planted acreages are 
in full production, tho a steady market for 
years is in sight. 

The price of Ladak alfalfa seed this crop last 
year was 50 to 70 cents a pound, while common 
alfalfa sold at 20 cents. 

Oregon has a virtual monopoly at present on 
hairy and Hungarian vetch and Italian rye 
grass, Ladino clover, Tennessee anthracnose re- 
sistant red clover, certified English rye grass, 
and bent grass. The state supplies a large share 
of the Reed canary grass seed, Austrian winter 
peas and Ladak alfalfa—F. K. H. 


Purple Patch of Wheat 
and Oats 


Purple patch is a new type of root injury 
to wheat and oats confined to a section of 
the southwestern slopes of New South 
Wales. It appears within 3 months of sow- 
ing as unhealthy patches of irregular shape 
and variable size. Individual affected plants 
appear stunted, stiff, and erect, with pro- 
nounced yellowing and purpling of the lower 
leaves, and have extensive brownish, dis- 
colored, and rotted areas on both primary 
and secondary roots. Infected plants may 
succumb, or continue to make poor growth, 
or at times may partially recover in the 
spring months. The disease is more serious 
on stubble than on fallow. 

Preliminary experiments with fertilizers in- 
dicated beneficial results, especially with 
oats, from the application of sulfate of am- 
monia and/or lime. 

Inoculation tests proved that R. solani 
isolated from affected wheat and oats was 
capable of reproducing typical purple patch 
symptoms on wheat and oats and of attack- 
ing barley and rye with severity. The occur- 
rence of the disease on black oats is reported 
by H. J. Hynes in the Agricultural Gazette 
of New South Wales.’ Not only was the 
strain of Rhizoctonia causing purple patch 
similar to that causing black scurf on the 
potato, but tests proved that each was able 
to cause the same severe effects on potato 
shoots or cereals. 


Directory 
Grass and Field Seed Dealers 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
Reynolds, Taylor Co., clover, 
GREEN SPRINGS, OHIO 
The O & M Seed Co., seed merchants. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Kellogg Seed Co., field seed merchants. 
PAULDING, O., 
Stoller’s Seed House, wholesale field seeds. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Mangelsdorf & Bro., Ed. F., wholesale fleld seeds. 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
Sloux City Seed Co., seed merchants. 


Crabbs, timothy, 
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lowa Seed Corn Survey 


The Extension Service and the seed labora- 
tory at lowa State College plan to have every 
county in lowa make a seed corn survey. Coun- 
ty agents in each county will be asked, when 
they have received reports on samples showing 
85 per cent or higher germination, to determine 
how many bushels of this corn is available. 
They will also be asked to obtain samples of 
seed from cribs of early maturing corn, first 
locating these cribs and then determining the 
viability of the corn, in order to find sources 
of supply of good seed. 

R. H. Porter and his associates in the seed 
laboratory have tested samples of corn from 
40 Iowa counties this fall, representing every 
section of the state. Twenty-nine samples from 
17 counties picked before the first killing frost 
averaged 89.5 per cent germination. Forty- 
seven samples from these same counties, picked 
after the first killing frost, averaged 74 per 
cent germination. Results from testing indi- 
cate that the northwestern section of the state 
has the best seed corn. 

Samples, the picking time of which was not 
indicated, were also tested. Seventeen samples 
from the eastern part of the state averaged 56 
per cent germination; 32 samples from north- 
eastern Iowa averaged 45 per cent, with four of 
these running 85 per cent or above; seven sam- 
ples from north central counties averaged 75 
per cent, and three of these averaged 85 per 
cent or better. 

Altho the testing indicates that the viability 
is generally low, Mr. Porter states that the 
number of samples running 85 per cent germina- 
tion or higher is definite proof that there is 
corn in Iowa fit to plant as seed, and he be- 
lieves the seed corn survey will locate it and 
make it available. 


Dan D. Casement, Kansas ranchman, pres- 
ident of the Farmers Independence Council, 
in a recent address pleaded for a restoration 
of freedom to agriculture and said that if 
the principle of A.A.A. is permitted to go 
unrebuked the American farmer will find 
himself enslaved. He called for a campaign 
of evangelism during the months ahead, an 
evangelism that will ignore false doctrine. 


CRABBS REYNOLDS TAYLOR CO. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 


GRAIN 
Clover and Timothy Seeds 


GET IN TOUCH WITH US 


KELLOGG SEED COMPAN 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


FIELD SEEDS 


WRITE OR WIRE FOR PRICES 


SIOUX CITY SEED CO. 


Truck Service from the following warehouses: 


Sioux City- - - - - - Iowa 
Sioux Falls - So. Dak. 
Nebr. 
Iowa 
Mont. 
Iowa 
Minn. 
Minn. 


Samples Furnished On Request 


Norfolk - - 

Carroll - - 

Billings 

Algona - - 

Fairmont - - 

Albert Lea - - - - - = 


We Buy or Sell TIMOTHY, RED CLOVER, ALSIKE, 
ALFALFA, WHITE CLOVER, SWEET CLOVER. 


ED. F. MANGELSDORF & BRO. 


Buyers and sellers of 
Sweet Clover, Alfalfa, Lespedeza, Clovers, Timothy, Grasses, Fodder, Seeds, Sudan Grass, Soy Beans, Cow Peas 


St. Louis, Missouri 


Misbranding of Seeds 


Prosecutions for misbranding seeds, recently 
reported by the Department of Agriculture, in- 
clude the following: 


W. P. Bell & Co., Nashville, Tenn. Shipped 
from Nashville, Tenn., to Talladega, Ala., 8 


bags (20 bus.) of seed wheat on Sept. 29, 1933; 
from Nashville, Tenn., to Roanoke, Ala., 10 
bags (20 bus.) of soybean seed on Mar. 23, 
1934. Wheat was labeled to contain no noxious 
weed seed, but found to contain approximately 
59 corncockle seeds per Ib. Soybean seed was 
labeled “Germination 90%,” but germinated ap- 
proximately 37.5%. Plea of guilty and $200 
fine assessed. 


Nebraska Seed Co., Omaha, Neb. Shipped 
13 bags (1,900 lbs.) of sorghum seed from 


Omaha, Neb., to Atchison, Kan., on Jan. 30, 
1935. Labeled “Atlas Sorgo,” but found to be 
Hegari. Seed was released to consignee under 
$200 bond providing for correct labeling. 

Portland Seed Co., Portland, Ore. Shipped 
6 bags of alsike and white clover seed mixture 
from Portland, Ore., to Eureka, Cal., on Mar. 
9, 1935. Labeled to contain .72% weed seed, 
but contained 3.27% of weed seeds. Seed or- 
dered destroyed. The same company shipped 6 
bags of ryegrass seed from and to the same 
points on the same date, that were labeled 
94.70% purity, with 1.01% weed seeds, and 
found to have 92.33% purity and 4.70% weed 
seeds. This lot was released to the Portland 
Seed Co, for re-conditioning in compliance with 
regulations of the California Department of 
Agriculture. 

Westland Seed Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Shipped 4 bags (500 lbs.) alfalfa seed from 
Salt Lake City, Utah, to Fort Collins, Colo., 
on Mar. 4, 1935. Labeled as of Utah origin, 
but found to be not wholly of Utah origin. 
Labeled 96% purity, 84% germination, with no 
dodder or buckhorn seeds. Found with 93.35% 
purity, 58% germination, and 246 dodder seeds 
and 8 buckhorn seeds per pound. No claimant 
appeared. Seed ordered destroyed. 


Dobson-Hicks Co., Nashville, Tenn. Shipped 
2 bags (333 lbs.) sweetclover seed and 5 bags 
(512 lbs.) redtop seed from Nashville, Tenn., 
to Franklin, Ky., on Feb. 21, 1935. Clover was 
labeled 99.05% pure and found to be 89.83% 
pure. Redtop was labeled 94% pure with 90% 
germination, and found to be 87.07% pure, with 
56% germination. No claimant appeared. Seed 
ordered destroyed. 

E. K. Hardison Seed Co., Nashville, Tenn. 
Shipped 1 bag of sorghum seed and 1 bag of 
lespedeza seed from Nashville, Tenn., to Bir- 
mingham, Ala., on Mar. 11 and Mar. 28, 1935, 
respectively. Sorghum seed labeled 80% pure, 
Lespedeza seed 


but found to be 24.50% pure. 


Submit Samples 


Hae va wnecae 
Growers & Dependable Seed 


Green Springs, Omo 


A certain feeling of satisfaction 
and confidence goes with the plant- 
ing of O & M seeds. Their excel- 
lence, uniformity, dependability 
and yield have completely won 
over thousands who wouldn't think 
of accepting a substitute. 


“Write for catalog and prices. 


Field Gorn- Sweet Corn 
TAX Neel - Garden Seed 


rass Seed 
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labeled 98% pure, with 1% weed seeds and 
90% germination, but found 89.46% pure, with 
7.09% weed seeds, and 26% germination. No 
claimant appeared. Seed ordered destroyed. 


Good Sorghum Varieties 


Sorghum grown principally for grain includes 
varieties of kafir, milo and feterita and varieties 
that have been derived from these by selection 
or crossing. Standard Blackhull kafir is the 
best white-seeded variety in southeastern Kan- 
sas. Because of its late maturity, other varie- 
ties, such as Pink and Western Blackhull, are 
better adapted north and west of Manhattan and 
Wichita. An adapted strain of Red kafir, tested 
by the Agricultural Experiment Station, has 
out-yielded other varieties of kafir in the east- 
ern half of Kansas. Pink kafir is adapted north 
and west of the Standard Blackhull area, as far 
as Mitchell, Ellis, Ness and Meade Counties, 
beyond which the growing season is too short 
for it. Western Blackhull is well adapted as 
far west as Rooks, Lane and Stanton Counties. 
where it is the highest-yielding variety of kafir 
now available. 

Dwarf Yellow milo outyields all other grain 
sorghum in southwestern Kansas and is well 
adapted in the west half of the state, except in 
the region northwest of a line from Graham to 
Greeley Counties, where the growing season is 
too short for it. Dwarf Yellow milo is not 
adapted in the east half of Kansas, because of 
its susceptibility to chinch-bug injury. 

Wheatland is well suited for harvesting with 
the combine, since it is short, has erect heads, 
and is resistant to lodging after it is ripe. It 
makes high yields and is adapted in central, 
south central and southwestern Kansas. It is 
highly susceptible to chinch-bug injury and, 
therefore, is not a safe crop east of Rice and 
Reno Counties. 

Standard feterita, chiefly because of its early 
maturity, is the best grain sorghum now ayail- 
able in northwestern Kansas as far southeast as 
Smith, Trego and Wichita Counties. 


Seed Must Be Labeled in lowa 


Seed must be labeled if offered for sale in 
Iowa; says Ray Murray, sec’y of agriculture. 

The state seed law provides that labels must 
show the variety of seed, purity, germination, 
per cent of weed seeds if any, show any noxious 
weed seeds present, the name and address of 
the seller, and the net weight. 

These regulations apply to sale of seeds at 
public sales and sale barns as well as to seed 
wholesalers. Only the farmer, selling seed from 
his own farm direct to another farmer, without 
the aid of advertising, is exempt. If the seed 
is advertised it must be labeled. 

Heavy penalties are provided for violators. 


The Vetch Weevil Is Spreading 
in the Southeast 


Seed of both smooth and hairy vetches—im- 
portant forage, hay and green-manure crops— 
has been seriously damaged by this bruchid for 
several years in North Carolina, and this year 
occurred: in 13 counties in that State and in 
two in South Carolina. Entomologists of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture say some of 
the infestations run as high as 50 per cent in 
cleaned seed, and probably higher in uncleaned. 


The National Fire Protection Ass’n will 
hold its annual meeting at Atlantic City the 
week of May 11. 

Processing tax collections fell from $263,- 
645,157 in the period July 1 to Dec. 17, 1934, 
to $65,084,946 during the period July 1 to 
Dec. 17, 1935, as reported by the treasury 
department. Sugar cane and beet process- 
ing taxes brought in $4,069,094, against $6,- 
074,723 a year ago; tobacco, $1,126,150, 
against $2,583,833; wheat, $1,167,105, against 
$11,556,558; and hogs, $877,208, against $17,- 
010,515. 
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Railway net operating income in October 
was $75,425,092—the largest in any month 
of any year since October, 1930, when it 
was $112,000,000. 


Cars loaded with grain and grain prod- 
ucts during the week ending Dec. 7 totaled 
30,996, against 28,530 a year ago, as reported 
by the Ass’n of American Railroads. 

Fort William, Ont.—The last boat to leave 
port this season was the Superior, for Mid- 
land, Dec. 10, with 75,000 bus. of wheat. 
Twenty-three vessels will tie up here for the 
winter. 

Wasteful empty car movement has de- 
creased since the carriers put into effect the 


car rental charge on an average monthly . 


basis. Results so far indicate a saving of 
246,000,000 car miles annually. 


Free store door pick up and delivery serv- 
ice will be granted by the Southwestern 
lines as well as the Western trunk lines, by 
tariffs effective Jan. 20, covering all states 
west of Indiana to the intermountain region, 
from Canada to the Gulf of Mexico. 

Two of the largest cargoes on record were 
received recently at Buffalo for unloading. 


The W. G. Mather had 642,000 bus. of oats 
and the James Davidson 505,000 bus. of 
oats, barley and corn. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad will add 10,000 
freight cars to its equipment, 4,000 being 
purchased and 6,000 being built in its. own 
shops, with the proceeds of an issue of $18,- 
420,000 of equipment trust certificates that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission was 
asked Dec. 21 to approve. 

Sec’y of War Dern, who is governor of 
the Inland Waterways Corporation, in his 
annual report to the president says: “All 
forms of transportation should be encouraged 
and developed, with the primary view of 
rendering public service at reasonably com- 
pensatory rates. At present some of these 
forms of transportation are destructively com- 
petitive, rather than co-operative.” 

The Pettengill Bill, H. R. 3263, eliminat- 
ing the long and short haul clause, has been 
unanimously recommended for passage by 
the Com’ite on Interstate and Foreign Com- 


merce of the House, and is favored by the 
Ass’n of American Railroads, to allow the 
railroads to meet government fostered com- 
petition. 

The Alton Railroad Co.’s tariff No. 1604-M, 
Ill. C. C. No. 72, effective Jan. 6, increases 
rate on grain and grain products between 
Chicago Heights, Ill., and Willow Springs, 
Lambert, Lemont, Romeo, and Lockport, 
Ill.; cancels rate on feed, animal, poultry 
or pigeon from Peoria to Brighton, Girard, 
Jacksonville, Virden and Whitehall, and from 
East St. Louis to Whitehall, Ill.; cancels 
rate on chicken feed from Chicago to Peoria, 
Ill.; cancels rate on feed, molasses, from 
Chicago to Springfield, Ill. 

A record run from Chicago to Los An- 
geles has just been made by a caravan of 
five—Dodge, Ford, G. M. C., International 
and White tractors with Fruehauf trailers, 
the five units carrying 90,000 lbs. of pay 
load. A Plymouth scout car led the pro- 
cession, and a Chrysler 2-door sedan pulled 
the bunk car in which slept the 13 drivers. 
Leaving Chicago, Dec. 13, all arrived with- 
out mishap at Los Angeles the night of 
Deck 6: 

Vancouver, B, C.—The grain export move- 
ment continues to be disappointing. Dur- 
ing the greater part of the month, there were 
no inspiring developments in this trade, and 
once again the prophets have shown them- 
selves to be wrong. Due to a scarcity of 
space, however, rates were kept up around 
20/- for the greater part of the month, and 
in the early days of November, soared to as 
high as 22/-. Several ships were fixed for 
full cargoes at 20/6 to 21/-, but were placed 
on the berth and in most cases were booked 
without difficulty. Towards the month’s 
close however, business became so dull that 
steamship operators were forced to revise 
their ideas downward, and as low as 18/6 
was accepted—Harbour & Shipping. 

While Missouri and Illinois are at outs in 
the matter of permitting trucks from the 
other state to travel without two licenses 
Wisconsin and Illinois authorities have got- 
ten together and a reciprocal agreement by 
these two states with lowa is expected. Late 
reports are of a hitch in the agreement. Ef- 
fective Dec. 14 the Missouri authorities have 
ruled that bus and truck lines operating in 
the two states will have to pay a tax and 
comply with respective interstate regulations. 
In. Missouri the bus levy is a flat $10 a seat 


BE PREPARED! 


HESS DIRECT 


HEAT DRIERS 


ENABLE YOU TO HANDLE 


NEW GRAIN WITHOUT LOSS 


DON'T DELAY 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG. 


HESS WARMING AND VENTILATING CO. 
1211 SO. WESTERN AVE., CHICAGO 
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and the truck tax is on a graduated basis 
from $25 to $500, depending on the weight. 
In Illinois operators of buses exceeding 
seven passenger capacity and truckers will 
have an option of paying a flat weight tax 
that scales from $5 to $245, or a mileage 
weight rate running from one mill to 2 cents 
a mile. 


Decisions and New Complaints 


Before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 


sion: 
No. 26883, Johnson Olson Grain Co. v. C. M. 
St. P. & P. By division 3. Dismissed. Drought 


emergency rate charged, alfalfa hay, Clyde 
Park, Harrison, and Belgrade, Mont., to Boyce- 
ville, Wis., in August, 1934, not unreasonable. 


No. 27245, Northeastern Warehouse Co., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., v. Reading Co. Switching charges. 
at Philadelphia on grain and grain products, in- 
cluding malt, sugar and other commodities, in 
violation of seetions 1, 2 and 3, the undue pref- 
erence alleged being for competitors also sit- 
uated in Philadelphia. 


No. 26615, Andalusia Grocery Co. vy. Central 
of Georgia. Rates, grain and grain products, . 
St. Louis, Mo., Evansville, Ind., and other Mis- 
sissippi and Ohio River crossings, on traffic 
originating in IXansas, Missouri, Indiana, and 
Illinois, to Andalusia, Ala., not: unreasonable 
but unduly prejudicial to complainarts and un- 
Justly preferential of their competitors to the 
extent that they exceeded or may exceed, by 
more than 3 cents, the contemporaneous rates, 
grain and grain products, from the same points 
of origin to Georgiana, Greenville, Evergreen 
and Brewton, Ala. b 


In No. 23318, Auburn Mills v. Chicago & Alton; 
also No. 23437, Southwestern Millers’ League v. 


A. T. & S. F. and three sub-numbers there- 
under, Arcady Farms Milling Co. v. Same, 
Southwestern Millers’ League v. Same, and 


Same v. L. & N.; No. 23851, Beaver Dam Mill- 
ing Co. v. C. & A.; and No. 26704, Larabee Flour 
Mills Co. v. A. T. & S. F. Examiner -W. A. 
Disque said that these cases taken collectively 
involved combinations on grain and grain prod- 
ucts from points in various western states to 
many destinations in central and eastern Ken- 
tucky, a few in southwestern Virginia and one 
in Tennessee. Complainants’ evidence was di- 
rected entirely at the factors east of the Mis- 
sissippi River and South of the Ohio River; 
that is to say, the only rates really assailed 
were the factors, generally proportional rates 
lower than the locals, from St. Louis, Mo., Hast 
St. Louis, Cairo, and Thebes, Ill., Evansville, 
Ind., and Louisville, Ky. The examiner said 
the rates in Nos. 23318 and 23851 should be 
found unreasonable to the extent that the fac- 
tors from the Ohio and Mississippi River cross- 
ings exceeded _or might exceed 20 cents from 
St. Louis and Hast St. Louis, 17 cents from 
Cairo, Thebes and Evansville, and 14 cents 
from Louisville. 


Calendars Received 


The Link-Belt Co.’s wall calendar is orna- 
mented with striking illustrations of applica- 
tions of its materials handling equipment. 

The Hart-Carter Co. is remembering its 
friends with a metal desk calendar decorative to 
any office, and exhibiting past, present and next 
months. 

The Morse Chain Co. usefully shows present, 
past and next month, the varied styles of power 
transmission pictured on each sheet making it 
appropriate on the wall of any mechanized plant. 


One glance at the lovely female figure grac- 
ing the calendar of the Weller Metal Products 
Co. is sufficient to establish the repwtation of 
Barney Weller as a connoisseur of modern art. 

The General Electric Co. calendar reproduces 
on each monthly page a beautiful painting re- 
flecting the up-to-date employment of electric 
light or power in industry, transportation and 
sport in a harmonious blend of colors. 


Henry Simon, Limited, Cheadle Heath, Stock- 
port, Eng., is favoring friends and trade patrons 
with a 1936 edition of its splendid wall or desk 
calendar, with 365 individual sheets, one for 
each day of the year, and each one bearing in 
addition to the month, year, day of the week, 
and number of the date, a famous quotation 
from the best in literature, pointing the way to 
a bigger, better and fuller life. 


No farmer will be out of employment 
after the burocrats have agriculture com- 
pletely regimented. Each farmer will have 
his place in the chain gang. 
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Production of distillers dried grains dur- 


Md 


_ ing November amounted to 13,079 tons, com- 


pared with 12,222 tons in October. 


Peoria, Ill—The Illinois Community Feed 
& Grinders Ass’n held its fifth annual con- 
vention Dec. 17 at the Jefferson Hotel.  * 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Production of soy- 
bean oil meal will begin the second week in 
January at the plant of the Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co. 


Eugene, Ore—V. G. Gillespie is chairman 
and Duane Crabtree sec’y of a local organi- 
zation recently formed by local feed dealers 
to combat price cutting. 


The Duty on Canadian hay imported into 
the United States now is to be $3 instead 
of $5 per ton, under the trade agreement ap- 
proved by the President. 


Portland, Ore—A change in the method 
of feed inspection and the establishment of 
inspection of hay in trucks was brought up 
at a conference recently between Solon T. 
White, director of agriculture, and a com’ite 
of the Oregon Feed Dealers Ass’n. 


Alfalfa meal production during November 
amounted to 19,703 tons, against 15,116 tons 
in November, 1934; and during the 6 months 
ending November to 121,157 tons, against 
117,635 tons during the corresponding 6 
months of 1934, as reported by the Buro of 
Agricultural Economics. 


Misbranding of cottonseed meal was the 
charge on which the federal court imposed 
fines of varying amounts from $5 to $100 on 


the Cairo Meal & Cake Co., Cairo, IIl.; 
Clarksville Cotton Oil Co., Clarksville, Tex.; 
Texas Refining Co., Greenville, Tex., and. 
Planters Oil Co., Dallas, Tex. 


The total supply of feed grains and of 
commercial feedstuffs in the United States 
is estimated by the Department of Agricul- 
ture at 106,000,000 tons; compared with a 
1929-33 average of 120,000,000 tons. The 
supply makes available for each grain-con- 
suming animal about the same quantity as 
in the 1929-33 period. 


Studies on the value of alpha- and beta- 
carotene as sources of vitamin A showed 
that alpha-carotene has about 56 per cent 
of the potency of beta-carotene. The Buro 
of Chemistry’s findings lend support to the 
view that gamma-carotene and cryptoxan- 
thin, which also serve as sources of vitamin 
A, are only one-half as valuable as_ beta- 
carotene. 


Portland, Ore.—A well attended monthly 
meeting of local members of the Oregon 
Feed Dealers Ass’n was held Dec. 12 at the 
Multnomah Hotel. The discussion centered 
on the sales tax and old age pension and un- 
employment taxes. At the meeting the field 
service men of the various manufacturers 
were organized, to meet at Beaverton, Jan. 


6. The pres. of the new organization is R. 


M. Settlemier of Milwaukee, and sec’y-treas. 
M. G. Mikschel of Beaverton. 


Omaha, Neb.—Sulpho-carb tablets. no 
longer will be advertised to kill the germs 
of coccidiosis and white diarrhea of poultry, 
the Federal Trade Commission having found 
that the treatment is of little value. The 
government itself gave the formula for 
“Sulpho-Carb” in Bull. 1337; but subse- 
quently found it to be of little value and it 
was supplanted by Bull. 1652. 


resentations regarding .““P-O”. for poultry 


and hogs must be discontinued by. the, Stand- 


ard Chemical Mfg. Co. . 
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New York, N. Y—November receipts of 
millfeed were 299 tons, compared with 140 


tons in November, 1934. Receipts of hay 
were 12 tons, compared with 179 tons in 
November, 1934. 

Cincinnati, O.—November receipts of 


grain sorghums were 2,800 bus., of soybeans 
2,800 bus., of feed 1,050 tons and of hay 869 
tons, compared with soybeans 5,600 bus., 
feed 300 tons and hay 275 tons, in Novem- 
ber, 1934. 


St. Louis, Mo.—November receipts of soy- 
beans were 347,000 bus., of kafir 15,400 bus., 
and of hay 540 tons, compared with soybeans 
kafir 33,600 bus., and hay 360 
tons, in November, 1934. Shipments dur- 
ing the same period were: Soybeans 292,500 
bus., kafir 9,800 bus., and hay 252 tons, com- 
pared with soybeans 3,000 bus., kafir 8,400 
bus., hay 120 tons, in November, 1934.—C. 
B. Rader, Sec'y Merchants Exchange. 


Peoria, Ill.—November receipts of millfeed 
were 11,320 tons, compared with 7,180 in No- 
vember, 1934. Shipments in November were 
10,775 tons, compared with 9,060 in Novem- 
ber, 1934. November receipts of hay were 
20 tons, compared with 150 tons in Novem- 
ber, 1934. Shipments were 20 tons in No- 
vember, compared with 20 in November, 
1934. November receipts of soybeans were 
259 cars, compared with 203 cars in Novem- 
ber, 1934—John R. Lofgren, sec’y Board of 
Trade. 


Sacramento, Cal.—Pres. Richard Smith of 
the California Hay, Grain & Feed Dealers 
Ass'n has obtained from the State Pharmacy 
Board a rescission of its regulation on the 
sale of cod liver oil, so that the Board now 
permits the feed trade to handle cod liver 
oil in mashes, compounds, or continue sell- 
ing it properly labeled in bulk for livestock 
use until notified otherwise. The entire 
Pharmacy Board will meet early in January. 
Mr. L. M. Jeffers in charge of the feed law, 
has ruled marine oils, including cod liver 
oil, are commercial feeding stuffs. In addi- 
tion the University and the State Board of 
Health agree that cod liver oil (for livestock 
use) altho described in the U. S. P. has al- 
ways. been considered a source of vitamins 
(food essentials) and considered primarily 
as a dietary factor. 


Feed Prices 


The following table shows the closing bid 
price each week for April futures of stand- 
ard bran and gray shorts, spot cottonseed 
meal, soybean oil meal and alfalfa meal in 
dollars per ton, and No. 2 yellow corn and 
No. 2 yellow soybeans, in cents per bushel. 

Minneapolis Spot Kansas City 


Bran Midds Bran Shorts 
Nov. 16 15.00 15.00 15.25 19.75 
Nov. 23 16.00 16.00 15.50 20.50 
Nov. 30 15.50 15.50 16.45 20.25 
Dec Be 16.25 16.25 15.35 20.25 
Dec. 14 16.50 16.50 15.75 20.75 
Dec. 21 16.00 16.50 15.25 20.00 
St. Louis Chicago, Soy 
Bran Shorts Beans Meal 
Nov. 16 a Ay ts 20.80 81 24.40 
Nov. 23 17.25 21.00 814%, 24.40 
Nov. 3 17.00 21.15 82 24.00 
Dee, 77, 17.45 21.15 83 24.90 
Dec. 14 17.90 21.75 87 24.90 
Dec. 21 TL 20.75 91 25.40 
Cottonseed Meal Denver Chicago 
“te Worth Memphis Alfalfa Corn 
Nov. 16°. 25.50 22.00 28.00 67 
Nov. 23 . 25.50 22.10 28.00 63 
Nov. 30 . 25.50 22.50 28.00 59 
Dec. 7 . 25.50 22.50 28.00 63 
Dec. 14 . 25.50 22.00 21.00 60 
‘Dec. 21 25.50 21.50 21.00 60 


» age charges have also been reduced by 
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Sacramento, Cal—Recently B. A. Har- 
rington of Madera asked J. Stromnes, 


sec’y of the California Hay, Grain & Feed 
Dealers Ass’n, to compile a table of com- 
parative charges for tag analyses made by 
eighteen of the principal chemists who 
either specialize in feed work or make such 
tests occasionally on demand, Charges for 
one complete tag analysis on protein, fat, 
fiber and ash ran from as low as $4 to a 
high of $20 each. Mr. Stromnes took this 
disparity up with all the chemists and now 
has revised listing of their charges which he 
will send to members interested on request. 
For instance, on a complete feed tag analy- 
sis, the weighted average charge by eighteen 
chemists has been reduced by $1.42 from last 
month’s average quotation. Weighted aver- 
26 
cents on single protein tests, 40 cents on fat, 
40 cents on fiber, 24 cents on single ash 
tests. 


Definitions Adopted by Feed 
Control Officials 


_ The Ass’n of American Feed Control Offi- 
cials at its annual meeting adopted the following 
definitions as official : 


Hominy feed is a mixture of corn bran, ccrn 
germ and a part of the starchy portion of either 
white or yellow corn Kernels or mixture thereof 
as produced in the manufacture of pearl hom- 
iny, hominy grits or table meal, and shall econ- 
tain not less than 5% of crude fat. If prefixed 
with the word ‘‘white’’ or ‘‘yellow,’’ the prod- 
uct must correspond thereto. 


Screenings consist of a mixture of mill and, or 
elevator-run materials or a combination of vary- 
ing amounts of materials obtained in the proc- 
ess of cleaning grain or seed, such as inferior, 
light or broken grain or seed, weed seeds, hulls, 
chaff, joints, straw, elevator dust and floor 
sweepings. They must be relatively free of 
unpalatable or injurious weed seeds, sand and 


dirt. They must not contain more than 14% 
fiber or more than 6.50% ash. If they bear a 
name descriptive of their kind or origin, they 


must correspond thereto. 

Screenings-grain consist of inferior, light and 
broken grain obtained in the process of clean- 
ing grain and/or seed or recleaning screenings. 
They must be relatively free of weed seeds, 
chaff, straw, hulls, joints, sand and dirt, and 
other foreign materials. If they bear a name 
descriptive of their kind or origin, they must 
correspond thereto. 


Screenings waste and/or screenings refuse is 
a mixture of materials of little or no feeding 
value, or injurious as a feed, obtained in the 
process of cleaning grain and/or seed or re- 
cleaning screenings, such as weed seeds, which 
may be unpalatable or injurious, chaff, hulls, 
straw, sticks, joints, elevator dust, floor sweep- 
ings, sand and dirt. 

The following definitions were adopted as ten- 
tative 

Feeding oat meal is a product obtained in 
the manufacture of rolled oat groats or rolled 
oats and consists of broken rolled oat groats, 
oat groat chips, and floury portions of the oat 
groats, with only such quantity of finely ground 
oat hulls as is unavoidable in the usual process 
of commercial milling. It must not contain 
more than 4% of crude fiber. 

Cut oat groats, cracked oat groats, or ground 
oat groats is the product produced by cutting, 
eracking, or grinding oat groats. (This pro- 
posed definition is to supersede the official defi- 
nition No. 94 for oat meal, or ground oat 
groats.) 

Corn gluten feed is that part of commercial 
shelled corn that remains after the extraction 
of the larger part of the starch and germ, and 
the separation of the bran by the process em- 
ployed in the wet milling manufacture of corn 
starch or syrup. It may or may not contain 
one or more of the following: corn solubles, 
corn oil meal. 

Yeast is a product composed of living or dead 
cells of saccharomyces cerevisie with impurities 
not exceeding commercial grade and shall con- 
tain at least 45% protein on the moisture free 
basis. 

Irradiated yeast is yeast which has been irra- 
diated in order to increase its antirachitic po- 
tency and shall contain at least 45% protein on 
the moisture free basis. 


The amended Frazier-Lemke farm loan 
act has been held unconstitutional by Judge 
Scott at Sioux City, for five reasons. With 
that law off the books farmers will be able 
to borrow private funds. 
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Poultry Feeds and Feeding 


More Protein for Young Turkeys 


The turkey poult grows rapidly during the 
early weeks of its life and therefore can utilize 
a greater percentage of protein in the diet. 

At Pennsylvania State College, poults were 
allowed to choose their own food. During the 
first two weeks, they consumed 26 per cent of 
protein; from the fourth to eighteenth week, 
about 20 per cent; after which the protein con- 
sumption slowly declined to 15 per cent at 24 
weeks of age. 

Pennsylvania State recommends a mash con- 
taining 24 per cent protein to eight weeks of 
age, 19 per cent to twelve weeks of age, after 
which scratch grain is fed in conjunction with 
the 19 per cent mash. 


Cornell University recommends the same prac- 
tice. 

Differences of opinion exists with regard to 
the protein level, for example, the University of 
Idaho recommends* poult starting mashes con- 
taining 15.6 and 18.5 per cent of protein, while 
Professor Cline of the University of Nevada 
favors 28 per cent protein to six weeks of age, 
eradually lowered to 25 per cent at 12 weeks 
and 16 per cent at 24 weeks. 


Poultry Supply House in 
California 


The poultry industry has been highly devel- 
oped and specialized on the Pacific Coast, the 
production of eggs in California in the one 
year, 1933, having reached 1,801,000,000. 


The ranches, as poultry and egg farms are 
called in California, are grouped closely in some 
localities, affording a surprisingly large mar- 
ket for feed produced locally. 

Residents in the vicinity of Hayward, Cal., 
within about 30 miles of San Francisco, have 
hundreds of chicken ranches, and form a large 
portion of the membership of the Hayward 
Poultry Producers Ass’n. Many members of 
the Ass’n are solely in the pigeon, rabbit, dairy 
and other live stock industries. 


Away back in 1908 a handful of men bought 
grain collectively for their hens. In two years the 
business increased to such an extent that incor- 
poration was necessary. It was found advisa- 
ble to abandon the practice of hauling grain 
out of the purchased car standing on track and 
a small warehouse was constructed. 


In 1913 one man, Eric Ruus, found his entire 
time occupied acting as bookkeeper, warehouse- 
man and cashier. At that time the only em- 
ploye, he has seen the business grow under his 
management until thirty persons are now 
employed regularly. 

The plant of the Hayward Poultry Producers 
has grown until it includes the main warehouse 
along the Western Pacific R. R., a mill and 
elevator at one end of the warehouse, office 
and showroom at the other end; and on the 
opposite side of the entire square owned by 


the Ass’n a long building for the storage of 
hay, straw, litter for chicken houses, etc. Be- 
tween the two on the third side of the square 
are’ the hay shed and fuel sheds. 


The mill is completely equipped to manufac- 
ture all kinds of chickenfeeds. Practically ev- 
erything that is needed by members is handled. 

Patrons leave their trucks on the large open 
space in the center of the block, which may 
be used for future expansion. 


The long loading platform with wide protect- 
ing canopy is in constant use, since a great deal 
of the grain and other merchandise handled 
is delivered by trucks. On the opposite side 
of the warehouse is the railroad siding. 


Sulphur for Coccidiosis 
By P. D. Perrerson, Plant Pathologist 


Our experience with usage of sulphur in con- 
trol of coccidiosis dates back to last fall at which 
time B. F. Jarvis, poultry technician, Berlin, 
Md., came to us stating that he had used sulphur 
successfully in the control of coccidiosis over a 
two-year period in the broiler section of Dela- 
ware and Maryland. 


Jarvis’ two-point method of control, as he 
subsequently disclosed it to us, was that of using 
sulphur in the litter and, secondarily, in the 
mash. 


The tests in question were made in the East- 
ern Shore broiler area and were under Jarvis’ 
direct supervision. As a result of these tests 
certain shortcomings of the litter treatment were 
brought out, however, and the method has been 
modified to overcome the difficulties encoun- 
tered. 


As revised, the feeding of sulphur in the mash 
takes precedence over the litter. treatment. This 
reversal of treatment was necessitated by the 
difficulty encountered in mid-winter tests from 
sulphur fumes. In certain types of litter, such 
as beach sand, the addition of free sulphur may 
present a dust hazard. The sulphur itself is not 
injurious but the dust, floating in against the 
hot brooder stoves, burns and in the case of low 
hovers the fumes may accumulate under them in 
injurious amounts. To avoid this hazard we 
found it necessary to defer adding sulphur to 
the litter until the hovers had been raised and 
the birds were largely independent of stove heat. 
In winter months this will not be until the birds 
have feathered out and attained fair size. Some 
stove heat may be required during the entire 
brooding period. 

To provide protection during the period that 
the birds are dependent upon stove heat sulphur 
is fed from the second week on in the mash (10 
per cent in the growing mash fed one full day 
each week). 

In the case of birds confined to their houses 
and not allowed to range, the feeding treatment 
alone has proved effective in our tests in pre- 
venting attacks of coccidiosis. The sulphur, so 
fed, has a mild laxative effect but does not throw 
the birds “off feed.” As a laxative the treat- 
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ment is superior to Epsom salts and the milk 
flush in that sulphurized birds never become 
“squirters.” Sulphurized feces are soft but not 
liquid. 

No clean-up of the house, following the sul- 
phur flush is necessary because of dampness. In 
our tests droppings were permitted to accumu- 
late during the entire brooding period. On the 
basis of total sulphur fed, it may be assumed 
that the residual sulphur in the litter amounted 
to approximately 100 pounds, in a thousand bird 
unit, at the time the broilers were sold (12 to 14 
week stage). The litter in these tests remained 
dry and pulverulent except in the immediate 
vicinity of water founts. One grower who fed 
sulphur commented that this was the first time 
in his experience that he had been able to clean 
his houses with a shovel and a broom. Formerly 
he had to scrape the litter loose from the cement 
floors. Houses in the broiler section generally 
are cleaned only at the end of the brooder sea- 
son—except following the milk flush, at which 
time the damp top layer may be removed and 
replaced with peat moss or other litter. 


In the case of birds on range, the weekly feed- 
ing of sulphur in the mash may not afford full 
protection. One flock so treated this past sum- 
mer showed active symptoms of coccidiosis. 
When this occurred the flock was kept on the 
10 per cent sulphur mash treatment until active 
symptoms of infection had disappeared (three 
days). Thereafter, the one day feeding each 
week was adhered to. No subsequent recurrence 
of coccidiosis was experienced. 


In other tests in flocks showing active symp- 
toms of coccidiosis, the sulphur mash has shown 
itself to be distinctly superior to the milk flush 
as a therapeutic treatment for acute coccidiosis. 
The sulphur, if necessary, can be fed for a week 
or longer without apparent injury. No clean- 
up of the house during or following this treat- 
ment appears to be necessary either because of 
dampness or because of disease control consid- 
erations. Our tests to date would indicate that 
oocysts excreted in sulphurized droppings are 
rendered non-infectious. More work on the 
biological effects of the treatment, however, is 
needed. 

In spite of our good results, we do not feel 
that they provide a basis for general recom- 
mendation. They should, however, provide a 
reasonable basis for trial by anyone critical 
enough to run comparative feeding tests with 
poultry. As a flush, or better as a laxative for 
infected birds, however, sulphur, in our opinion, 
is ina class by itself. Not only is the intestinal 
tract purged but any parasites removed in the 
process are inescapably tied up with sulphur in 
the feces. Few parasites, in nature, are adapted 
to flourish in an environment of sulphur. As 
we see the treatment it conforms to good bio- 
logical principles of control. 

In one test we used a yellow corn meal, bran, 
sulphur mash (65-25-10) with excellent results 
relative to the therapeutic treatment of cocci- 
diosis, but the same mash fed at weekly intervals 
over a seven-week period caused a noticeable 
stunting of the birds as compared to the control 
group. No such stunting was observed when 
sulphur was fed in a high protein mash. Jarvis 
proposes now to test a similar mash containing 
dried skim milk and/or gluten as a protein sup- 
plement in place of meat scrap. He suggests a 
55-25-10-10 yellow corn meal—bran—milk— 


* Some of the Buildings of the Poultry Producers 


Extensive Plant at Hayward, 


Calif, 
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sulphur mash in the amounts indicated. This 
would be fed primarily as a therapeutic mash in 
the treatment of infected birds but might also 
be substituted for the regular mash at the time 
of the weekly feeding of sulphur. Our men- 
tion of this mash is suggestive only. Tests with 
it are still in the future. 

In all our tests, both for feeding, litter and 
soil treatments, we have used ground run-of- 
mine sulphur (ground commercial flour sul- 
phur). Run-of-mine sulphur as obtained from 
the Gulf Coast deposits is free of harmful in- 
eredients such as selenium, tellurium and 
arsenic. It is sold under a guarantee of 99.5 
per cent purity. Ground run-of-mine sulphur in 
the form of commercial flour is the cheapest 
form of sulphur available to poultry growers. 


Soybean Meal Better Than 
Ground Beans for Chicks 


If soybeans could be used for a part of the 
high-protein feed needed by the chickens raised 
annually the market for that crop would be ex- 
tended and the feed bill for poultry reduced. 
Bearing on this possibility are the studies of 
H. J. Sloan and L. E. Card to determine the 
practicability of using soybean oil meals manu- 
factured by different processes and ground soy- 
beans as protein supplements by growing chicks. 

Previous results indicated that the expeller 
meal processed at 310° F. might be slightly bet- 
ter than the hydraulic meal processed at 180° F. 
In these earlier tests the chicks were grown in 
small lots on experimental tables under condi- 
tions which made it possible to control the diet 
but which did not compare with the ordinary 
range conditions. Feeding and management this 
year were made more comparable with farm 
conditions. The chicks were reared in brooder 
houses on range and in large numbers. Each 
of the four lots used had a separate brooder 
house and an enclosed grass range. 
were given access to the range as soon as the 
weather permitted, which was during the third 
week. Eighty chicks were started in each house. 

Lot 1 was a control lot which received 10 
per cent meat scrap and 10 per cent dried skim 
milk as its protein supplement. Lot 2 was given 
a protein supplement of 15 per cent ground soy- 
beans and 7 per cent meat scrap; Lot 3 got 24 
per cent of expeller-process soybean oil meal 
processed at 310° F. as its protein supplement, 
while Lot 4 was given 24 per cent of hydraulic- 
process soybean oil meal processed at 180° F. 
as its protein supplement. To the Lot 2 ration 
were added 2 per cent steamed bone meal and 
1 per cent ground limestone. To the rations of 
Lots 3 and 4 were added 2 per cent steamed 
bone meal and 2 per cent ground limestone. The 
rest of the ration in each case was made up of 
13 per cent wheat bran, 13 per cent flour-wheat 
middlings, 5 per cent alfalfa meal, 1 per cent 
salt, 1 per cent sardine oil, and ground yellow 
corn to make up 100 per cent, or 47, 42, 39 and 
39 per cent respectively for the four different 
lots. After the fourth week no sardine oil was 
fed. The rations were fed as all-mash for the 
first twelve weeks. Grain feeding was then 
started, a mixture of equal parts of cracked corn 
and wheat being used. The cockerels were re- 
moved at the end of twelve weeks. 

At the end of the twelfth week chicks in 
Lot 1 weighed an average of 755 grams each, 
those in Lot 2, 546 grams; Lot 3, 631 grams; 
and Lot 4, 602 grams. Each gram of gain re- 
quired 4.1 pounds of feed in Lot 1, 5.3 grams 
in Lot 2, 4.8 grams in Lot 3, and 5.5 grams in 
Lot 4. It is quite apparent that the control 
ration gave the best growth and that this ration 
produced the growth on much less feed for each 
unit of grain. This is in line with the results 
of previous trials using the same ration. The 
ration containing the expeller meal gave the next 
best growth, and tho the lot receiving this was 
not much ahead of the hydraulic-meal lot, much 
less of the expeller-meal ration was needed to 
produce a unit of gain. Six hundred grams, 
slightly less than 114 pounds, is fair growth for 
White Leghorns at twelve weeks, but the growth 


The chicks, 


made by the ground-soybean lot, less than 1% 
pounds, is not satisfactory even tho it was made 
on slightly less feed for each unit of gain than 
was that of the hydraulic-meal lot. The control 
lot not only weighed the most but the chicks 
also looked better than those in any of the other 
lots. 

The inferiority of the chicks on the ground 
soybean ration was apparent as early as the third 
week, and by the end of the sixth week the 
difference between this lot and the control was 
quite noticeable. 

The mortality in each of the lots was as fol- 


lows: Lot 1, 8.8 per cent; Lot 2, 16.3 per cent; 


Lot 3, 6.3 per cent, and Lot 4, 21.3 per cent. 
No explanation for this variation in mortality is 
available. 

The results obtained this year support the 
previous conclusion that altho there is not much 
difference between the value of the high-tem« 
perature expeller meal and the low-temperature 
hydraulic meal for producing growth in chicks, 
there is a slight advantage in favor of the former 
when economy of gain is considered. These re- 
sults also indicate quite clearly that 15 per cent 
of ground soybeans in a ration for growing 
chicks was too high a level under the conditions 
of this experiment. 

The pullets will be grown to maturity at the 
Illinois Station and kept thru a laying year so 
that further comparison of the effects of each 
of the rations can be made. 


Kiln Drying of Grains Destroys 
Certain Vitamins 


It is a common commercial practice to heat 
many food materials that are intended for stor- 
age. Cereals and cereal by-products are fre- 
quently kiln dried. The question has been raised 
as to whether heating at high temperatures may 
not destroy some of the essential nutritive fac- 
tors, particularly the vitamin B complex. To 
answer this question O. L. Kline, J. A. Keenan, 
C. A. Elvehjem and E. B. Hart (Agr. Chem- 
istry) recently completed intensive studies in 
which chicks were used as the experimental 
animals, at the Wisconsin Station. 

The vitamin B complex contains at least three 
distinct factors: B: which prevents polyneuritis ; 
Bz, which prevents pellegra; and Bs which pre- 
vents a certain type of paralysis. Basal rations 
consisting of grains, casein, and salts, heated at 
different temperatures, were used for B: and Bz 
feeding trials. The By factor was determined 
by the use of a synthetic ration. To this was 
added definite amounts of the carrier of the vita- 
min B complex which it was desired to test; 
hog liver, yeast, and natural grains. 

The results of scores of carefully conducted 
feeding trials can be summarized as follows: 
Heating the feed materials when moist is much 
more destructive of the vitamin B: and Bs fac- 
tors than heating when dry. The Bs content of 
liver is less stable to heat than the Bs in natural 
grains, but on the other hand Bz in liver and 
yeast is more stable to heat than Bz in natural 
grains. The three factors, Bi, Bz and Bs, are 
not injured when heated moist to a temperature 
of 149° F. If this temperature is raised to 
212° F. for 24 hours Bi and By are destroyed 
when the food material is moist. Using dry 
heat all three factors are uninjured when treated 
to a temperature of 212° F. for 24 hours. If 
this treatment is prolonged for six days Bi is 
not appreciably reduced, but B2 and Bs are 
largely destroyed. Likewise, if the dry material 
is heated to 248° F. for 24 hours, B: is unim- 
paired, but B. and Bs destroyed. All three fac- 
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tors are destroyed when heated dry for six days 
at 248° F. It will be seen that B: and By are 
similar in their heat stability when heated moist, 
whereas Bz and By react similarly when heated 
in the dry state. 

These findings are being utilized in a nutri- 
tional study now being made of corn that has 
been kiln dried according to different methods. 


The Grain Com’ite on National Affairs is 
holding its annual meeting at Washington, 
ips (G, 
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Molasses Worth Only 75 Per 
Cent as Much as Corn 


Cane molasses is used in enormous quantities 
as a livestock feed in the United States, par- 
ticularly as an ingredient in commercial feeds. 
The sales argument has been that most efficient 
results are produced when the molasses is 
thoroly mixed with every particle of feed. Mo- 
lasses has also been sold separately and fed by 
pouring it over cheap fodder and thus presum- 
ably making it more palatable. 

Molasses is more nearly comparable to corn 
than to any other livestock feed, but distinctly 
inferior in protein content, having 3% or less 
crude protein in comparison with ‘about 9% for 
corn. Since protein is the expensive part, it is 
more costly to balance a ration containing mo- 
lasses than one with an equivalent amount of 
corn. Moreover, molasses ordinarily costs con- 
siderably more, pound for pound, than does corn. 
Therefore, molasses would have to produce 
greater results pound for pound than corn in 
order to be an economical feed. 

Many tests of the feeding value of molasses 
have been conducted at the Wisconsin Station 
during the past two years by G. Bohstedt, B. H. 
Se he, P. E. Newman, J. M. Fargo, I. W. Ru- 
pel, and J. G. Fuller. A preliminary account 
was reported a year ago. Further work during 
the past year has confirmed the previous dis- 
coveries. In general it was found that molasses 
was worth no more than corn as a livestock feed, 
and in many cases was worth less. Therefore, 
it is not an economical feed at usual prices. 

In two year trials with dairy cows, using 10% 
molasses in a normal grain mixture to replace 
an equal amount of corn, practically no differ- 
ence in milk or fat production resulted as com- 
pared with a normal grain mixture, when the 
two rations were fed so as to furnish equiva- 
lent amounts of nutrients. However, corn con- 
tains more nutrients than molasses; that is, it 
required more feed to produce a given amount 
of 4% fat-corrected milk with the molasses ra- 
tion than with the check ration. Figuring the 
value of ground corn as 100, the value of mo- 
lasses was found to be 88.8% on the basis of 
the 4% fat-corrected milk produced. 

Thoroly mixing molasses with feed did not 
give better results than merely pouring it over 
the feed in trials with steers. Moreover, it was 
again found that molasses was an uneconomical 
feed. Molasses-fed lots gained at approximately 
the same rate as the check lots, but at a higher 
cost per 100 Ibs. gain. 

Experiments with lambs were set up to stress 
the appetizing effects of molasses. Two pairs 
of rations were fed, in one case the check mix- 
ture and molasses mixture hand-fed, and in the 
other the same rations self-fed. The self-fed 
lots consumed somewhat more feed and made 
slightly more rapid gains but at a higher feed 
cost. Again the molasses ration proved less eco- 
nomical in terms of the gains than the check 
ration. The feed cost per 100 lbs. gain for the 
lambs hand-fed the molasses ration was $6.66 
and for the check lot $6.09. It required $7.13 
for the. self-fed lambs on the molasses ration 
to make 100 lbs. gain, but only $6.80 for those 
on the check lot. 

It was likewise found that molasses for grow- 
ing pigs is worth somewhat less, or at best no 
more than corn, in spite of the fact that it sells 
for considerably more. The trials indicated that 
more economical gains were produced by mix- 
ing the molasses with the grain portion of the 
ration and then self-feeding the grain and pro- 
tein parts separately, rather than by mixing mo- 
lasses with the protein supplement. The check 
lots, which were fed no molasses, made the most 
economical gains of all. 

The work of the past two years gives no 
conclusive evidence for differences in feeding 
value of molasses between the different classes 
of livestock. Regardless of the type of animal, 
molasses seemed to compare with corn approxi- 
mately as the total digestible nutrients of the 
two feeds compare. That means molasses is 
worth approximately 75% as much as ground 
corn. 


It is therefore safe to conclude that unless 
molasses is considerably cheaper in comparison 
with other feeds than is usually the case, it will 
not be an economical practice for farmers to 
include it in their livestock rations. 


Texas Feed Men Hold First 
Meet at Dallas 


Representatives of 35 feed manufacturers of 
Texas met at Dallas, Dec. 11 for the first annual 
meeting of the recently organized Texas Feed 
Manufacturers Ass’n. 

R. M. FIELD, Chicago, executive vice-pres. 
of the American Feed Manufacturers Ass’n, ad- 
dressed the meeting on conditions in the trade, 
calling attention to a material increase in ton- 
nage, which has followed increased confidence, 
improved prices for livestock, and less appre- 
hension over detrimental federal regulations and 
legislation. “The feed business today,” stated 
Mr. Field, “is in better shape than it has been 
for several years past.” 

DR. F. D. FULLER, director of feed ‘con- 
trol, Texas State A. & M. College, expected 
that state feed control officials would soon re- 
quire showing of the potency of cod liver oil 
and other fish oils used as anti-rachitic fac- 
tors, and would take samples of shipments of 
fish oils for testing. 

DR. G. S. FRAPS, chief of the Texas divi- 
sion of chemistry, believed that commercial feeds 
do not as a rule contain enough vitamin A to 
satisfy dairy or poultry requirements. He dis- 
cussed technical practices. 

DR. F. E. OAKES, New Mexico College, di- 
rector of ee and fertilizer control, was a 
visitor and spoke briefly. 

A RESOLUTION tian by the gathering 
approved the trading principles of the Ameri- 
can Feed Manufacturers Ass’n following dis- 
continuance of NRA, with especial regard for 
limiting of contract periods, and the practice 
of guaranteeing prices against decline. A pro- 
posal for a uniform feed law to be used by all 
states was discussed, but no action taken. 

NEW OFFICERS: Election placed the fol- 
lowing directors for three years to replace re- 
tiring directors: T. E. Melcher, El Campo; 
Charles P. Shearn, Jr., Houston (re-elected) ; 
G. J. Stone, Fort Worth. At the directors meet- 
ing followed the convention the directors elected 
the following officials for 1936: G. J. Stone, 
Fort Worth, pres.; W. H. Culpepper, Beaumont, 
vice-pres.; Ben E. Schmitt, Seguin, sec’y-treas. 

Adjourned sine die. 
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Increase in Cattle Feeding 


Shipments of stocker and feeder cattle 
from stockyard markets into the corn belt 
states in November were over 50 per cent 
larger than the small shipments in Novem- 
ber last year, but were smaller than in any 
other November since 1919 at least. The to- 
tal of such shipments for the five months, 
July to November, was nearly 10 per cent 
larger this year than last and larger than 
in 1933 but was below any other year since 


Triple XXX 
Alfalfa 


. 


THE DENVER ALFALFA 
MILLING & PRODUCTS CO. 


Merchants Exchange LAMAR. COLO. 
ST. LOUIS 


Poultry 
Feeds and Feeding 


By Harry M. Lamon & Alfred R. Lee 
A book of 247 pages (14 chapters, 23 il- 


lustrations), designed to meet the needs of 
all interested in feeds for poultry. Grains, 
rations and methods used in every section 
of the U. S. are discussed. 


Part I is devoted to the principles of 
feeding, explains which elements have been 
found essential in feeding poultry and tells 
why certain combinations are made. Every 
grain or feed-stuff used for poultry is dis- 
cussed in Part II. Rations for every class 
of poultry keepers are included in Part III. 

An invaluable book which should be in 
the reference library of every grinder and 
mixer of feeds for poultry. Shipping weight 
1% lbs. Price $1.75 plus postage. 
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KWIK-MIX FEED MIXER 


A Perfect Batch In Every Mix 


HEAVY CONSTRUCTION 
QUIET OPERATION 


TRUCK DUMPS —_— 


FAST MIXING 


Write for Details 


ALSO 


FEED GRINDERS 
MANLIFTS 


CORN SHELLERS—CRUSHERS—CLEANERS 


The Sidney Grain Machinery Co. 
Sidney, Ohio 
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e. total going into the eastern corn belt was 
) as about the same this year as last, but much 
Jarger than in any other year of record, The 
ents into the eastern corn belt this 
year were large compared with the average 
era 3 the last ten years, while those into the 
western corn belt were much smaller than 
_ the ten-year average and the second small- 
est in, the seventeen years of record, as re- 
“e ported by the Buro of Agricultural Eco- 
h nomics. 
The shipments of feeder lambs from -stock- 
a yard markets into the corn belt states in No- 
vember were somewhat larger than in No- 
ps vember last year, whereas in October and 
September they had been considerably 
smaller than a year earlier. For the tive 
‘ months, July to November, the total ship- 
ments into the corn belt from market were 
about 17 per cent smaller this year than last, 
but were larger than in either 1933 or 1932. 


) °»~ Cheese Meal i in Pig paren 


In the manu facture of processed cheese, a con- 
siderable tonnage of cheese trimmings accumu- 
; lates as a by-product. These trimmings are now 
, being dried to a cheese meal in order to facili- 
tate handling and storing. 
The composition of. “cheese meal compares 
Ry Gutter favorably with that of tankage, averaging 
about 60% protein and 7% fat. 
In two dry-lot trials with growing and fatten- 
ing pigs, at the Wisconsin Station, conducted by 
G. Bohstede and J. M. Fargo, where cheese meal 
[ae tankage wholly or in part, and where 
in one case it was fed from soon after weaning 


ye up to 100 pounds live weight, and in another 
He case up to 200 pounds live weight, cheese meal 
‘ proved somewhat moré efficient than tankage, in 


that it lowered the feed required for every 100 
pounds gain. 

With other experimental lots of pigs, dried 
skimmilk replaced half of the tankage, all of 
the tankage, and all of the tankage until the pigs 

ae averaged 100 pounds live weight, respectively. 
The results checked with those of previous trials 
reported a year ago, the rate of gain and the 
_amount of feed required for 100 pounds of gain 
being almost identical with the lots fed cheese 
| meal. Dried skimmilk produces efficient gains, 
_| ‘but its higher cost makes it less economical than 
Ne cheese meal, and it finds its highest value when 
a used to replace only. part of the tankage. 


ereasting: Soybean Oil Meal 


¥ Lowers Palatability 


- Statements often are heard that a oil 
meal which has been heated enough to give it 
corched or “toasted” flavor has a higher feed- 
ing value than meal with a raw or “beany” 

BD IES; at least so far as beef cattle are 
rned, was not borne out in tests conducted 
P. Rusk and R. R. Snapp to determine 
relative feeding value of soybean oil meals 
actured in different ways. The cattle 
the ae eae oF Sy in OS ee 


fa Bay. intel ion ae rot ihe lore. “were 
oybean oil eal processed by the hydraulic 
; and 220° F., respectively. 
r lots was fed soybean oil 
peller process, while 

ide meal processed 
emperature by means of a 


eee low 
r-cooled unit. 

bout 100 days, from the beginning of 
periment at the Illinois Station until April 
he lots consumed approximately the same 
t of feed and gained at almost exactly 
ne rate. After April 1, how yever, the lots 
meal showed somewhat “keener ap- 


tots fed ae meal. er 


‘ 


The proportion’ of the five Peniher 


of 180° F. 


d made slightly larger gains than the — 


Of the three kinds of fone meal fed, that 
manufactured at the relatively low temperature 
gave the best results, Especially 
noticeable was the fact that the cattle receiving 
this meal maintained their feed consumption dur- 
ing hot weather better than those of the other 
lots. As a result they made more satisfactory 
gains. No significant difference was observed 
between the two lots fed expeller-process meal. 
The cost for a hundredweight of gain, as meas- 
ured in terms either of feed or money, showed 
very little variation among the lots. This find- 
ing that high temperatures during processing 
render soybean oil meal less palatable to cattle 


and consequently lower its feeding value coin- 


cides with the results of Project 1086 given in 
the Forty-Sixth Annual Report. 


Heating Improves. Soy Meal 


Protein is the expensive part of a ration? 
Vegetable protein is usually cheaper than 
animal protein, but it generally is not as 
effective for swine and poultry. Farmers, 
however, have begun to use soybean oil meal 
(a byproduct of the soybean oil industry) in 


an attempt to make their rations more eco- 


nomical . 

The value of soybean oil meal varies great- 
ly, being dependent upon the process used 
in its manufacture, and petites upon the 
temperature under which is produced. 
Proper heat treatment is Ne impor- 
tant; raw soybeans in rations of pigs are in- 
efficient as a protein supplement, and produce 
soft pork. 

In order to evaluate soybean oil meal in 
comparison with other protein feeds, and to 
determine what temperatures should be used 
in its manufacture, the Wisconsin Station has 
undertaken extensive feeding trials with pigs. 
This work is being done under the direction 
of G. Bohstedt, J. M. Fargo and J. W. Hay- 
ward. 

Two feeding trials were completed during 
the past year which involved 120 pigs fed on 
various kinds of soybean oil meal when used 
as a supplement to ground corn. The pigs 
weighed 70 to 100 pounds each when the 


‘trials were started, and were fed to a mar- 


ket weight of 200 pounds. The various feeds 
were mixed together and self-fed. Those ex- 
perimental lots receiving no animal protein 
were given a mineral supplement made up of 
ground limestone and bonemeal. 

The check ration was made up of ground 


corn, 86.5%; tankage, 6.5%; alfalfa meal, 
3.25%; linseed meal, 3.25%; and iodized salt. 
0.5.% With one lot of pigs the linseed meal 


in the check ration was replaced pound for 
pound with soybean oil meal. The other six 
lots received soybean oil meal which had 
been manufactured and heat treated in vari- 
ous ways, and as the sole protein supplement 
to the ration. 

Both raw ground soybeans and soybean oil 
meal prepared by the hydraulic process at a 
low temperature, 180° F., produced inefficient 
gains. Raw soybeans produced soft pork 


and low temperature soybean oil meal, medi- - 


um soft pork. Somewhat better results were 
secured with solvent process soybean oil 
meal. The pork was relatively hard, but the 
rapidity and the economy of gain were not 
equal to the check ration. 

Little difference could be detected in the 


value of soybean oil meal prepared by the 


expeller process at temperatures of 266 and 
302° F. Both proved satisfactory, producing 
gains of 1.2 pounds daily per pig, with a feed 
requirement of 405 pounds per 100 pounds 
gain, which was almost exactly the same as 
for the check lot. 

High temperature hydr aulic soybean oil 


meal “produced at a cooking temperature of 


250° F. gave slightly better results than any 

of the soybean oil meals tested. Final con- 
clusions regarding the relative merits of the 
oil meals resulting from the different manu- 
facturing processes will have to await the re- 
sults of additional feeding trials now in prog- 
ress. 
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These preliminary trials indicate that a 
good grade of soybean oil meal produced at 
temperatures of 250° F. or above, light brown 
in color, with a nutty flavor, when fortified 
with limestone or other suitable minerals in- 
cluding salt, and with bright colored leafy 
hay, makes an efficient supplement with corn. 
Likewise, such grades of soybean oil meal 
will not result in soft pork, as contrasted 


with soybeans fed raw or cooked, or soybean 


oil meal manufactured at low temperatures. 


The use of high temperatures in the pro- 
duction of soybean oil meal, although desir- 
able from the standpoint of the livestock 
feeder, adds to the cost of production of the 
manufacturer. The tendency in most mills, 
therefore, has been to compromise. The 
present Wisconsin experiments should be of 
value in setting the limits within which they 
must operate. 


Nutritional studies with rats, conducted by 
Hayward and H. Steenbock have demon- 
strated the inability of raw soybeans to pro- 
vide suitable protein for growth in rats. This 
is not due to a toxicity of raw beans, be- 
cause when casein is added to the ration. 
good growth results. Extraction of the oil 
without heating does not improve the nutri- 
tive value, but when the beans are heated to 
a fairly distinct brown color a decided im- 
provement in their nutritive value occurs. 
The evidence indicates this improvement is 
due to a slightly increased digestibility, and 
a higher net nutritive value of the protein 
digested. — 


Crush 
Grind 


Feed Mills: mix 


Rapidly crush ear corn (with or 
without husk) and grind all the 
small grains; either separately 
or mixed—mixed as they are 
being ground—not before or 
after. This saves time and labor. 


“COMBINATION” MILLS 


Use the famous Cone- 
Shape burrs. Light 
Draft. Large Capacity. 
Solidly Built. Long 
Life, Special sizes for 
the milling trade. Sack- 
ing or Wagon Box Ele- 
vator. Circular on re- 
5 quest. 


THE N. P. BOWSHER CO. 


SOUTH BEND INDIANA 


BOWSHER 


Practical 
Poultry Farming 


By L. M. Hurd 


This revised and enlarged edition is right 
up-to-date and contains all important dis- 
eoveries in poultry raising made in recent 
years, 

The book contains the latest information 
on feeding, a complete discussion of the new 
vitamin G, practical information on the two- 
story poultry house and heating, disinfect- 
ing incubators, battery brooding and rais- 
ing chicks on screened platforms, and the 
latest discoveries in treating pests and dis- 
eases, including Leukemia, and the newest 
information on disinfecting houses. This 
edition also describes the new methods of 
feeding turkeys. 

Printed on enamel book paper from large 
type and well bound in cloth. 480 pages, 33 
chapters, and 200 engravings. Weight 2 
Price $2.50 plus postage. 
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WESTERN 


—GRAIN ELEVATOR EQUIPMENT — 


The ELECTRIC 
MANLIFT takes its 
place alongside our 
Electric Truck Hoist 
and Motor Driven 
Corn Sheller. 


Western Pitless Sheller with Cog Belt Drive 


bf 


Write us for com- 
plete information and 
prices. 
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Overhead Electric Truck Dump 
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UNION IRON WORKS tiinoi 


HOT BOXES 
COST MONEY 


MODERN METHODS OF LUBRI- 
CATION CUT LABOR AND OIL 
COSTS AND PREVENT FIRES 
AND SHUT-DOWNS FROM 
HOT BEARINGS. 
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ASK YOUR “MILL MUTUAL” INSURANCE — 
OFFICE FOR FULL PARTICULARS. 


Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


Department of 
Association of Mill and Elevator Mutual Insurance 
Companies. 


230 East Ohio Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


